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OTHER PEOPLE’S INCENSE 
q There is a despicable type of hypocrisy hidden 
in the phrase “worshiping with other people’s 
incense? 








q It is easily presumable that early worshipers 
were as much concerned with their own comfort 
in deodorizing the atmosphere where many 
people of unsanitary habit crowded, as they were 
with affecting the sensibilities of the idol they 
worshiped. 





4 I have noted the boon of incense in the over- 
crowded temples of China, but the incense was 
furnished by the worshipers themselves. 


q We witness today a novel bit of incense-burn- 
ing before the Goddess of Liberty (not the one 
on Bedloe’s) by our Soviet neighbors who claim 
to be the only living devotees of freedom. 


q They even believe in sacrificing for liberty; 
that is, in the sacrifice of other peoples, for the 
liberty of the Kremlin. 


§ So the machine guns ruthlessly mow down Hungarian 
patriots—men, youths, women, and children—for the benefit 
of as disgraceful a set of scoundrels as ever posed as lovers 


of liberty. 


q These sacrifices are indeed the offering which the suffer- 
ing peoples behind the Iron Curtain are paying for the 
redemption of the liberties of the present world. 


q Few will be deceived by the stench that assails their 
nostrils and least of all, the God who keepeth watch above 
His own. 


¢ The blessing will go to the providers of the incense, not to 


those who burn the incense of others. 
R. TE 




















History and Human Destiny 


BY 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 





I. the brief pages which follow I wish to 
consider and, if possible, to answer the broad, the philosophical, 
question: Is there any sense or rhyme or reason in human history? 
And if there is, how is it to be understood? What is its nature, its 
essential reality? And what is its meaning for us, for you and for me? 

The question I am raising has at times found an easy answer. A 
young and vigorous people, absorbed in doing rather than in con- 
templating, and feeling its growing power, may derive increasing 
strength from its own sense of destiny. From the time of the Hebrew 
prophets and their conception of a “Chosen People” to our own day 
of rising nationalisms, the record shows that this is so. Belief in one’s 
own “Manifest Destiny” has at all times been an incentive to action 
and a sustaining force in the days of adversity. But in times of transi- 
tion, of national or international calamities, in times of tensions and 
conflicts, when new ideas, new inventions, new forces (be they ide- 
ological, political, or economic) threaten to destroy the accustomed 
order and give new directions to men’s thinking and acting—in times 
such as these the question concerning the sense and the meaning of 
history is especially pertinent and has been asked most persistently. 

Philosophers such as Hegel, Marx, and Spengler, more often 
than not disregarding or distorting the facts, have given us interpre- 
tations of history in terms of hypostatized metaphysical “Forces’”— 
be these construed as “the Absolute;’ as “the forces of economic 
production,’ or as “Culture Souls”—for which individual human 
beings are but agents or tools whose very acts and interests are cun- 
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ningly twisted into a pattern which serves exclusively the ultimate 
ends of those metaphysical “Forces” themselves and which leaves no 
room for a genuine freedom and creativity of the individual and, 
therefore, for the dignity of a morally responsible person. It is my 
hope here to give an interpretation of the meaning of history which 
will avoid such metaphysical hypostatizations. 

Let me admit at once, however, that, in the end, metaphysical 
assertions are unavoidable. No matter what the problern may be with 
which we are concerned, and no matter what solution we may have 
to offer, the ultimate presuppositions of the views we hold are always 
metaphysical. But I shall attempt here to reduce my presuppositions 
to a minimum and shall state at once those which I regard as neces- 
sary for the solution of the problem before us. 

I assume the reality of a world in which, despite causal determi- 
nations in a world of nature, human decisions and human efforts 
make a difference in the course of events. I assume, in other words, 
that man, although a dependent part of nature, is capable of insights 
into facts and relationships, and is capable also of acting in conform- 
ity with his insights; that, in brief, he is a rational and, on the whole, 
reasonable being. That these presuppositions are ultimately meta- 
physical will be admitted; but that they also conform closely to the 
facts of human existence I hope your own experience will confirm. 
I shall not attempt to justify them any further. 

It may be helpful, however, before plunging into our interpre- 
tation of history, to consider briefly the problem of sense and mean- 
ing in the personal life of an individual, in my life and yours; for if 
we can answer the question here, we can, I believe, project our 
answer—with appropriate modifications, of course—upon the scene 
of world history. 

Now the life history of an individual human being consists, first 
of all and indisputably, of a number of events in sequential order. 
We were born, took our first faltering steps, had our share of child- 
hood diseases, learned to read and write, cried over a broken toy, 
came face to face with the harsh realities of human existence, grew 
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up, found a job, made plans for the future, were thrilled with success, 
felt frustrated and disappointed. . . . But why go on enumerating 
such matters when we are really not concerned here with specific 
facts and isolated events, which vary greatly from individual to indi- 
vidual, but with the question: Do the facts and events of an individ- 
ual’s lifetime, when viewed together, constitute a whole, a context or 
pattern, which may be regarded as the sense and meaning of his per- 
sonal existence? Our question, however, is ambiguous and demands 
clarification; for it may refer to the context or pattern which the 
individual himself creates in his thinking and planning and doing, 
but it may also refer to a context or pattern which, though including 
the activities of the individual, embraces forces or factors outside and 
beyond his control. We shall briefly consider both meanings of the 
question. 

The human individual, although affected in countless ways by 
his environment, is not just a being to whom things simply happen; 
nor is he merely a passive observer. He is also a planner and a doer. 
He is capable of pursuing and achieving ends whose realization he 
regards as desirable or as worthy of his efforts. He is a being, in other 
words, who not merely suffers and passively endures the events of 
his life as they occur, but whose desires, inclinations, and deliberate 
actions transcend any given moment, and who, in a measure at least, 
is actively engaged in determining and directing the course of his 
life and in pursuing goals which he projects into the future. This self- 
determined and purposive activity, this deliberate pursuit of goals 
establishes a unity of context among the events of one’s life which 
otherwise they would lack. Varying in degrees of integration, differ- 
ing from individual to individual, the pursuit of goals, nevertheless, 
implies something akin to a life plan, for it is always the individual, 
as a person committed to certain values, who realizes himself in and 
through the pursuit of his goals. And seen in this perspective of goals 
pursued, the particular events in a person’s life are no longer isolated 
“atomic facts?’ On the contrary, each has its specific relevance for 
the context or pattern as a whole. 
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Now, if all men, regardless of circumstances, would and could 
realize their hierarchically integrated complexus of goals, i.e., if they 
would and could at all times fulfil their own life-plans, the question 
of meaning in the life of an individual could at least be answered in 
terms of that life-plan. But when we come face to face with the brute 
factualities of human existence, such an answer is inadequate; for 
the truth is that the harsh realities of this world tend to distort, to 
disrupt, and pervert our life-plans, and that often, all too often, they 
prevent us from realizing our goals; they lead to frustration. We 
shall have to accept these facts as part of the burden of human 
existence. 

This does not mean, however, that there is no answer to our ques- 
tion, or that the question itself must be abandoned. On the contrary, 
our question, as previously noted, acquires new significance and 
arises with a new urgency. The question now is: Did the modifica- 
tions and disruptions in our life-plan, forced upon us by circum- 
stances in the world around us, give our whole life that specific 
content and form in and through which its meaning has found 
fulfilment? 

A positive answer to this question would add new zest to human 
living; for now the content and meaning of our life would not be 
merely the result of our own planning and doing. It would be caught 
up, as it were, in an over-arching context and pattern which, as a 
whole, contributes to the realized meaning of our life. In retrospect 
we would now see our life, the opportunities given us, the unin- 
tended consequences of our acts, our mistakes which yet “turned out 
for the best;’ the obstacles placed in our path which forced us to 
re-evaluate our goals but which, in the end, were but challenges call- 
ing forth our noblest efforts—we would see all this as a context and 
pattern of meaning which is the true realization of ourselves and, 
beyond ourselves, of values for our fellow men. 

But again we must face the harsh realities of human experience. 
It is simply not true that in the case of each and every human being 
the conditions and circumstances of his existence support and 
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enhance his efforts and contribute in a positive sense to the realiza- 
tion of his highest and noblest aspirations. It is simply not true, in 
other words, that each man can view the course of his own life as a 
meaning fulfilled—either for himself or for others. Often, all too 
often, the individual feels frustrated, crushed, condemned to failure 
by factors and forces around him which have disrupted and despoiled 
his noblest efforts and have deprived him of every opportunity to 
realize his goals. His very existence seems to him to be proof that 
there is no sense or rhyme or reason in life. And so we see that man, 
who deeply desires and is capable of realizing meaning in his own 
life, also faces the threat of a complete annihilation of that meaning. 
In this fact, I believe, lies the precariousness of human existence. 

Let us attempt now to project upon the plane of world history 
some of the insights which we have obtained from our brief inspec- 
tion of individual human existence. Such a projection is possible, I 
believe, under one condition—under the condition, namely, that it 
makes sense to speak of “subjects of history” which, instead of being 
mere aggregates of individuals, have a wholeness and a structure and 
form, and therefore a history, which are not simply the additive 
result of individual human existences; it is possible, in other words, 
if in some way it makes sense to speak of states, nations, cultures and, 
ultimately, of mankind as being the sort of “entities” which can have 
a history in much the same way in which individual human beings 
have a personal life history. We must be careful, however, at this 
point and must not commit ourselves to a view which would be 
tantamount to the hypostatization of “subjects of history” as meta- 
physical entities. Such a commitment would at once condemn our 
interpretation of history to the same fate that has befallen the great 
systems of Hegel, Marx, Spengler, and others. Let us approach our 
problem more empirically. 

Let us note, first of all, that there are crucial differences between 
individual persons as subjects of their respective experiences, and 
states, nations, and cultures as “subjects of history?’ The latter, lack- 
ing an individual consciousness, are certainly not subjects in the same 
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sense in which individual persons, in their reflective self-conscious- 
ness, are subjects. It is essential to the “subjects of history” that they 
include an indefinite number of individuals, and that, of necessity, 
they exist only in, through, and because of these individuals. They 
are, however, “subjects of history” because individuals working 
together in a mutual give-and-take, cooperating in groups, their tasks 
defined, regulated, adjusted by law, committed in a large measure 
to the value pattern of the group, incorporating as it does the group’s 
cumulative experience and its hopes and aspirations, sharing as indi- 
viduals the fate of the group, striving to maintain it against the dis- 
rupting effects of inner tensions and against pressures threatening 
from without, and contributing, each in his way, to the welfare, the 
realization of the value pattern of the whole—individuals thus living 
and working together are, obviously, no longer atomistically sepa- 
rated entities but have become participants in a functioning whole 
which may indeed have its history and thus be a “subject of history:’ 
I am sure that, in the sense here intended, states and nations and whole 
cultures—such as that of classical Greece or that of what we call the 
West—may indeed be said to be “subjects of history” But if it be 
argued that mankind as a whole is not such a subject, then I shall 
admit that as yet it is not, but shall maintain that in the manifold 
interdependencies of nations and whole continents in the mid- 
twentieth century, in the commitments made in the charter of the 
United Nations and the declaration of a universal Bill of Rights, we 
have, despite all setbacks and disappointments and frustrations, the 
first developments which can, and in time must, lead to the transfor- 
mation of the abstract idea of mankind into a concretely functioning 
human community on a world-wide scale, to the actualization, in 
other words, of mankind as the all-inclusive “subject of history”— 
the subject per se. 

The individual subject, so we have seen, is a knower and a doer 
who deliberately pursues goals of his own choosing and who, in pur- 
suing these goals, gives meaning to his very existence. The pursuit of 
goals, however, is not beyond the collective effort of individuals. Be 
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they the spontaneous expression of essentially emotive and half- 
understood responses to given situations or the deliberate policy of 
the group agreed upon after careful consideration of all the facts and 
values in the case, group actions may be as purposive as is the isolated 
action of an isolated individual; and they may be even more effec- 


tive, more lasting, and more far-reaching in their manifold conse- 


quences, and usually are. The crucial fact is that decision and the 
deliberate pursuit of goals is not foreign to the “subjects of history,’ 
that, indeed, it is of their very essence. 

But if this is true—and there can be no doubt that it is—then 
“subjects of history,’ no less than individual human beings, can and 
do contribute to the sense and the meaning of their existence. As in 
the case of an individual, so in the case of a “subject of history,’ the 
conditions and circumstances of existence may favor the chosen goals, 
may offer a challenge which calls forth redoubled effort or, com- 
pelling the modification of plans and a readjustment of goals, may 
lead to even greater achievements, to a realization of potentialities 
previously not seen or not fully apprehended. It is in such cases as 
if the “subject of history” were chosen by forces beyond human 
control to play a particular role in world history. Young, vigorous, 
growing nations in the fulness of their strength and creative activity 
have at all times accepted this role of a “Chosen People’ 

But as in the life of individuals, so in the course of development 
of the “subject of history,’ the conditions and circumstances of exist- 
ence may also be such as to break the spirit of a people, to disrupt all 
plans, to destroy all hope, and, in the end, lead to complete frustra- 
tion, to waste and destruction and the abandonment of all values that 
would give direction and meaning to historical existence. And, 
heaven knows, human wickedness and folly contribute at all times 
their full measure to these destructive tendencies. The extinct civi- 
lizations of the historical past are mute witnesses to these facts, and 
the great crises of our own times are at least danger signals which we 
dare not ignore. 

Our discussion so far, however, has given us only a partial answer 
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to our question concerning the meaning of history. We must dig 
deeper to uncover the rest. 

The great metaphysical conceptions of history—the Christian, 
the Hegelian, the Marxian, the Spenglerian—all aim, not simply at an 
understanding of what has happened in history so far, but, essentially, 
at the anticipation of an ultimate goal of history—a goal embodying 
the destiny of man. If it be argued that the anticipation of such a 
goal far exceeds the reaches of human understanding and that only 
an omniscient God could apprehend the ultimate destiny of man, 
then, as far as the metaphysical systems in question are concerned, 
the validity of such an argument must be admitted. The grandiose 
metaphysical scheme is, and can be, merely a conjecture. The con- 
tradictory interpretations of man’s destiny given by Hegel, Marx, 
and Spengler but testify to this fact. And yet, no real understanding 
of history is possibie if in our interpretations we restrict ourselves 
exclusively to the past. Not even in their daily affairs do human 
beings act simply by responding to stimuli immediately present to 
them. The cumulative experience of the past and the projection of 
goals into the future are part and parcel of their decisions, of their 
activities. In fact, the projection and pursuit of goals is the typically 
human mode of action. This means, however, that the events of the 
past and the conditions of the present are constantly being appraised 
and reappraised in their relations to the future, that any decision or 
action which we now witness can be fully understood only when 
we take into consideration not only its antecedents in time, not only 
the present circumstances, but also the future as anticipated by the 
individual who makes the decision or who acts. It is the same in the 
case of any “subject of history:’ Its actions, too, can be understood 
only when seen within the over-arching context of past experience, 
present circumstances, and the interpretation of both in the light of 
some projection of the future. However, since human beings, neither 
as individual subjects nor, cooperatively, as “subjects of history;’ 
have full control over the course of events which actually shape their 
future, the evaluations and projections of any given moment may 
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have to be revised, and at times revised radically, in the light of con- 
sequences which were not or could not have been foreseen, in the 
light of new value commitments, of new aims which transcend and 
replace the old. In view of these facts it would seem that at all times 
we are restricted to interpretations of history which are relative to 
the point of view of the observer; that, in effect, the projection of an 
ultimate goal of history is but an empty gesture; and that any refer- 
ence to “the destiny of man” is merely a meaningless, albeit an 
emotionally persuasive, use of words. 

But let us not be too hasty here. Let us rather return for a moment 
to the facts and conditions of human existence, individual and as a 
racc. Perhaps the clue to the solution of our problem can be found 
there, and can be found empirically. 

The combination of two facts, I believe, makes man’s existence 
unique in the world. Both facts are necessary. In itself neither is 
sufficient. 

The first fact is man’s awareness, no matter how faint or how 
vague, of himself, of tensions and drives within him which prompt 
him into action. It is the fact of his experienced inner duality which 
is basic to the distinction between “ourselves” as the subject of expe- 
rience and the “objects” and “contexts” (including ourselves) which 
we do experience. This duality entails at least the possibility of see- 
ing any particular inner drive or any particular action in context 
with other drives and actions and with the things and situations in 
the world around us. It thus entails the possibility of “taking an atti- 
tude” toward any given drive, of guiding, opposing, or redirecting 
it, and thus of exerting at least some control over what we are doing. 

The second fact which, in combination with the first, makes pos- 
sible, and even inevitable, man’s unique mode of existence, is the 
biological immaturity and consequent “plasticity” of the human 
individual at birth—an immaturity and plasticity which literally force 
him to develop “himself” in a world of things and human situations. 
Unlike an animal, which is born into the world fully equipped for 
its particular mode of life—equipped biologically and with instincts 
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which completely determine its behavior pattern—the human infant 
is essentially helpless, both biologically and in his behavior. To grow 
up, therefore, means for him to learn how to control and to direct 
his actions without the benefit of fixed instincts. Growing up as a 
human being is thus in a very basic sense a process of forming one- 
self, of giving direction and content and form to one’s own being. 
Man is to a large extent what he himself makes of his manifold and 
diversified potentialities. 

It is possible, of course, that the developing individual may per- 
mit one of his more specialized drives to pervade and determine his 
actions to such an extent that it becomes all-absorbing. He may 
identify himself more or less fully with one of his special drives and 
may see in its goal-objects the fulfilment of his own personal goal. 
That is to say, he may identify his personal self-realization with the 
fulfilment of his drive for “power;’ for “possession;’ for “sensuous 
pleasures,’ for “aesthetic enjoyments,’ for “intellectual achievements,’ 
and so on; and he may do so at the expense of all other potentialities 
within him, though abetted and encouraged in his one-sided devel- 
opment by the social group of which he is a part. It is clear, however, 
that all specialized drives are, in a fundamental sense, also deficient 
drives. They are not an expression of the whole of a man’s being. 
But it is exactly what they do not represent—the whole individual 
as a harmoniously integrated “self” —that is at stake in personal self- 
development. 

However, since each drive is but a limited manifestation of the 
general expansiveness of life, all drives, in their unfolding and matur- 
ing, are interrelated in complex and manifold ways, and their devel- 
opment is, in principle at least, the unfolding of an “equilibrating” 
whole: the human person. This development takes place under social 
pressures but also in the light of an ever-increasing understanding of 
the world we live in and of the function and relative importance of 
our drives in that world. The development, in other words, while 
occurring within the framework of social conditions, is in a large 
measure centrally directed in harmony with our own insights and 
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our own evaluations. In and through it a valuational framework and 
an order of rank of values become manifest—the value framework 
of the normal human being. Persistent frustrations, inhibitions, and 
misdirections of this development are but fertile ground for neuroses 
and aberrations, for the distortions of our true humanity. 

At present, of course, we are only at the threshold of this new 
understanding of man in terms of his self-directed development. But 
the facts uncovered by modern depth psychology provide at least 
new support for a normative interpretation of the nature of man. 
And if this be admitted; if it be admitted, in other words, that it 
makes sense to speak on empirical grounds of man’s development of 
himself as a normal person, then it is possible, I submit, to approach 
our basic question of the meaning of history and of man’s destiny 
also from a new point of view and, perchance, to find a clue to the 


answer. 
It is a mistake, I believe, in attempting an interpretation of the 
“meaning of history” to restrict our considerations to historical 


times. The whole of man’s sojourn on earth is involved. We must 
therefore go back into the dim, dim past when the first man-like crea- 
ture looked at the world around him and, self-conscious of his own 
experience, separated himself as the subject of experience from that 
which he experienced as an object. We must go back at least to the 
time of the Neanderthal man who—his ritual burials prove it—must 
have wondered about the mysteries of his own existence. The fact 
is that, with man, an entirely new kind of creature came into the 
world, a being who was a problem unto himself. His self-awareness, 
his ability to think, to reason, his imagination which permitted him 
to transcend the immediately given, to relive the past, to anticipate 
the future—though all of these faculties matured but slowly, they 
were the factors which disrupted his inner harmony, his instinctive 
adjustment to nature. At the same time, however, they also prevented 
him from ever returning to the unproblematic existence of a mere 
animal. On the one hand, he had become alienated from nature; on 
the other hand, he had not yet found his place in a truly human 
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world. His own development had set him adrift upon an ocean of 
unfathomed and unfathomable possibilities, had left him to himself 
without the sure guidance of animal instinct. From the tranquility 
of an animal existence he had been plunged into a state of constant 
and unavoidable disequilibrium. Now that he was no longer a mere 
animal, tranquilly living in his own instincts the life of the species, 
there was only one hope for man, namely, to create for himself a 
new world, a human world, within which he could once again feel 
harmoniously at home, and, in the process, become himself truly 
human. His efforts to accomplish this—though the goal was felt 
rather than understood and the efforts were quite often misdirected 
and distorted because he did not understand either himself or the 
world in which he lived or because one of his special drives so domi- 
nated his whole being that he ruthlessly brushed aside every other 
consideration, efforts, nevertheless, which bespeak the difficult trar/si- 
tion from mere animality to a true humanity—these are the main- 
springs of the noblest as well as the most pathetic and the most cruel 
events in human history. They bespeak, however, also the basic 
meaning of history: as the slow, the circuitous, the agonizing process 
of man finding a way to his own true humanity. What is at stake in 
this process is not only the individual as a person in the full sense of 
the integrated realization of his highest values, but also, and espe- 
cially, the development of the “subjects of history” to the highest 
levels of moral responsibility commensurate with the security, the 
freedom, the dignity of the individual, so that in and through his 
society, in and through the culture in which he shares, the individual 
himself may realize to the fullest his own possibilities as a human 
being. 

If this is the sense, the rhyme and the reason of history—and I 
firmly believe that it is—then it is not imposed upon the course of 
events from without; nor is it the manifestation of metaphysical 
entities or powers which use man only as a means to their own non- 
human ends. But it is deeply rooted in the very nature of man him- 
self who, having lost his anima! place in nature, is forced by his own 
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potentialities and the circumstances of his environment to find for 
himself a new, a truly human world in which to feel at home. It is 
the same striving, therefore, for self-fulfilment which animates the 
individual and the “subjects of history?’ 

If now, in conclusion, we return to the question of human des- 
tiny, an answer is also in sight. The facts and the circumstances of 
our existence are such that, having left behind us mere animality, we 
must press on in our self-development until we, individually and as 
a race, reach our true humanity. If we fail in this, then mankind itself 
is lost, shattered and broken, an aimless wanderer between twilight 
and dawn, who is not at home in nature, not at peace in his own 
world. To be forced to make decisions, to act, for ourselves and for 
mankind, and to do so in the face of the alternatives just given—that 
is the clue to our destiny as human beings. 


The Return of Lazarus 


By Racuet Harris CAMPBELL 


They did not laugh when I returned to them 
From that four days’ entombment with the dead. 
None, as they loosed the hindering cerements, 
Looked in my face with wonder or with dread. 


For there are deeds beyond astonishing, 

And facts most natural when not understood. 

My sisters took me to their breasts. My friends 
Brought me clean raiment, strengthened me with food. 


And they—the others, to whom my being there 
Was an obscene mischance, a half-guessed threat 
To the religious tightness of small minds, 

Feared not, nor wondered, either. They only set 


Words on papyrus scrolls, for due report 

To their masters: This thing must be held to be! 
On me they scowled; and looking dark at Him, 
Muttered one word . . . and that word, “Blasphemy 


”? 











The Golden Rule and its Deformations 


BY 


DONALD CLARK HODGES 





hee interpretations of the golden rule 
differ in significant respects, support for ethical principles has tradi- 
tionally been sought by showing their consistency with it. Despite 
its religious origin, empirical as well as rationalistic philosophies 
have agreed in acknowledging its supremacy. Empirical theories have 
appealed to it as a statement of the fundamental conditions of human 
happiness. The laws of nature, Hobbes wrote, have been contracted 
into one easy sum intelligible to all: “Do not that to another, which 
thou wouldst not have done to thyself? To love your neighbor as 
yourself helps not only to insure the greatest good of ail, according 
to Butler, but is also consistent with self-love.* In the same tradition, 
John Stuart Mill identified the golden rule with the “ideal perfection 
of utilitarian morality,’ stating that, as between one’s own happiness 
and that of others, utilitarianism requires us to act impartially, as a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator.° 
Independent support for the golden rule has been sought both in 
a knowledge of human nature and the conditions of rational choice. 
Rationalistic theories of ethics have discovered in it a principle of 
justice or practical wisdom with jurisdiction over all matters of con- 
duct. Leibnitz conceived of the golden rule as “charity in obedience 
to the dictates of wisdom,’ a principle of justice or rational benevo- 


1Hobbes, Thomas, Leviathan, Molesworth ed., London, 1841, Pt. 1, ch. XV. 


*Butler, Joseph, Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel, Bernard ed., London, 1900, 
Sermon I, secs. 6-9; Sermon XII, sec. 27. 


3Mill, John Stuart, Utilitarianism, London, 1863, ch. Il. 
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lence.* The categorical imperative served, for Kant, as a philosoph- 
ical reformulation of the golden rule and as the basis of a rational 
and autonomous morality. ‘To will that all persons should be subject 
to the same legislation in similar circumstances is to will that there 
should be no partiality for persons; whereas, to violate such a rule 
is to contradict oneself.’ For Sidgwick, the golden rule was an ex- 
pression of man’s rational intuition of justice, which, generalized, is 
the principle that “it cannot be right for A to treat B in a manner 
in which it would be wrong for B to treat A . . . without there 
being any difference between the natures or circumstances of the 
two which can be stated as a reasonable ground for difference of 
treatment.” 

One may ask whether the historically different interpretations 
of the golden rule, which serve as foundations for distinct ethical 
practices, can each be consistent with its Biblical meaning. Philosoph- 
ical reformulations of the golden rule presuppose a scrutiny of the 
Biblical sources, an understanding or analysis of their principal im- 
plications, as well as rational criticism. There are alternative Biblical 
formulations of the golden rule which raise the problem of whether 
they also are consistent. The golden rule has too often served as a 
rationalization of man’s inhumanity to man, so that it is imperative to 
resolve its ambiguities in order to determine its abuses, as well as its 
rationally acceptable uses. 

The Bible is a battleground of social perspectives: patrician and 
plebeian, as well as proletarian, loyalties are at work even within the 
pages of the New Testament. As the verbal ambiguity of the golden 
rule is easily turned to social advantage, it is necessary to orient one- 
self to its ideological function, which is obscured by myth and theo- 
logical terminology. The explanation of how a religious movement 


4Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, “On the Notions of Right and Justice’ The Monadology 
& Other Philosophical Writings, tr. Robert Latta, Oxford, 1898, pp. 283-284. 


5Kant, Immanuel, “Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals? Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on the Theory of Ethics, tr. Thomas K. Abbott, London, 
1923, Second Edition (67-69). 


*Sidgwick, Henry, The Methods of Ethics, sth ed., London, 1893, Bk. III, ch. XIII. 
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that was of peasant and proletarian origin, “a religion of women and 
slaves,’ was able gradually to convert the professional and middle 
classes, and, ultimately, the aristocracy, may well lie in its original 
ambiguity and susceptibility to ideological deformation. 

The question “Who is my neighbor?” has three principal inter- 
pretations, each of which finds Scriptural support and reflects the 
commitmerits of a distinct social class. Each is also the foundation of 
a religious sect and way of life, to which corresponds a major tradi- 
tion in ethics. As it is impossible to love everybody at once, or for 
exactly the same reason, it is necessary to choose as well as justify 
the object of one’s love. The rule of precedence governing such 
choice is the measure for determining who is one’s neighbor. 


A. The Golden Rule of Pharisaism. One of the sources of the 
golden rule is the formula of St. John: “I give you a new command, to 
love one another—as I have loved you, you are to love one another; 
997 


by this everyone will recognize that you are my disciples. . . : 
What does it mean, however, to love one another, in imitation of 


Christ? St. John gives one answer: “To lay down for his friends, 
man has no greater love than that. You are my friends—if you do 


8 


what I command you. . . ' 

The quotations from St. John are the Biblical source of a dis- 
tinctly pharisaical interpretation of the golden rule. Pharisaism, 
which is eminently self-righteous, may be defined as belief in the 
superior value of the moral person. It is not a phenomeon restricted 
to Judaism, and is perhaps even more characteristic of paganism. 
A Pharisee is one who asserts that those who minister to the people 
have greater worth than the needy and unfortunate, and that only 
the virtuous are deserving of respect. The Pharisee interprets the 
“neighbor;’ whom we should love as ourselves, as whoever proves 
himself a friend of virtue—he for whom we would willingly lay 
down our lives. The patrician orientation of the Pharisee is most 


7St. John, 16: 34-35. This and the following quotations from the New Testament are from 
the translation by James Moffatt, New York & London, 1934. 


8] bid., 1§:13-14. 
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evident in the reverence paid to the “cultivation of nobility,’ as it 
is only the man of excellence who is deemed a friend. 

Theological perfectionism, or the doctrine that a state of 
freedom from sin is attainable in this life, is the basic presupposition 
of a pharisaical ethics. The doctrine of the straight and narrow 
path is the support of moral rigorism; although that of the Pharisee 
is unduly doctrinaire and concerned with the trifles rather than 
essentials.’ Regard for the letter instead of the spirit of the 
law leads him to interpret the love of God, which serves as an 
exemplar of the love for man, as commitment to a dogma and 
a ceremonial worship of the person of Christ. As Christology 
is deemed more important than charity, to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself is to be concerned primarily with the state of his soul, 
to get him to observe the sacraments, to hallow the sabbath, 
and to believe in the Word of God. The evil of heresy looms 
especially large to the Pharisee. Although the Word of God is 
ambiguous, the Pharisee believes that it is impossible to love either 
God or neighbor, if one fails to profess the faith or worship Christ 
through the agency of the sacraments. 

The ethics of pharisaism is fundamentally puritanical. Although 
puritans have been traditionally opposed to formality and cere- 
moniousness in religion, reverence for the virtuous and the harsh 
treatment of sinners are characteristically puritan practices. The 
puritan conception of the neighbor is whoever proves himself such 
by his good deeds—in other words, the good Samaritan.’ Whoever 
is not a good neighbor is an enemy of God. The parable of the 
talents contains the puritan answer of the proper behavior due one’s 
fellow man: reward the virtuous and punish the vicious. Thus, 
Jesus concludes this parable by saying: “I tell you, to everyone 
who has, shall more be given, but from him who has nothing, even 
what he has shall be taken?" The Biblical refrain that the first shall 


St. Mark, 7: 1-23. 
10§t, Luke, 10:36. 
11] bid., 19:26. 
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be last, and the last shall be first is interpreted, in accordance with 
the parable of the talents, to mean that those persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake shall be rewarded in heaven, and their enemies 
doomed forever. The doctrine of the wrath of God is especially 
congenial to the puritan, for whom not all men are neighbors, but 
the enemies of God are the enemies of man. 

It is not the children of the devil but the children of God who 
belong to the “brotherhood? The rules of the “brotherhood” 
regulate primarily the relations between brothers, a brother being 
one who merits our love by obeying the rules. “Do not wonder, 
brothers, that the world hates you. We know we have crossed from 
death to life, because we love the brotherhood. . . ?"* Whoever is 
not a “brother in Christ” should not be treated as a brother: “do not 


admit him to the house—do not even greet him, for he who greets 
him shares in his wicked work:”* The model of neighborly love is 
that of God for his children, so that one should love others only 
“as God so loved us.’ “We know what love is by this, that He laid 


down his life for us; so we ought to lay down our lives for the broth- 


erhood:’* The Christian community, for St. John, takes precedence 
over all other concerns. A major difficulty with identifying the 
“neighbor” with members of the “brotherhood;’ however, is that it 
mistakes the manner in which Christ loved mankind, and assumes 
for the “brotherhood” the prerogative of judging the world. 

One should love one’s neighbor, not in proportion to one’s exist- 
ing self-love, nor as one might wish to be loved, but, as one ought to 
love both oneself and others. A person should hate himself for hav- 
ing sinned; so, according to the Pharisee, he should also contemn 
others for transgressing the Law. The pharisaical interpretation of 
the golden rule is patterned after God’s judgment of man. Whoever 
relaxes a single one of God’s commandments, or teaches men so, will 
be ranked least in the realm of heaven, as whoever obeys and teaches 


12; John, 3:13-14. 
182 John, 1: 10-11. 


141 John, 3-16. 
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them will be ranked great in the Kingdom of heaven.” The doc- 
trine of rank in heaven is used as a model for determining degrees of 
precedence on earth. As the virtuous are saved and the vicious are 
damned in the next world, so the virtuous in this life should also be 
rewarded, and the vicious made to suffer for their crimes. 

This is precisely the course followed by Job’s friends, when they 
came to admonish instead of comfort him for his tribulations. On 
the assumption that God punishes the wicked and rewards the good, 
even in this world, they did not feel free to console Job for what 
they believed to be the result of his wickedness. As Job was not 
responsible for being tried by God, his friends erred in admonishing 
him in a time of need. To befriend the virtuous and contemn the 
vicious is unjustified except on the assumption of moral freedom. 
The Biblical view, however, upholds the doctrine of predestination. 

The neighbor, according to the Pharisee, is whoever belongs to 
God’s “chosen people,’ i.e., to the elect. Although the elect consist 
only of the virtuous, it is not by striving to become virtuous that one 
becomes deserving of salvation. For, as St. Paul says, men are “called” 
before they are born, so that election “depends upon the call of God, 
not on anything man does: Whom, then, does God elect? Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, God elects those he chooses to have mercy upon, 
conferring grace “on anyone just as he pleases”; as he also “makes 
anyone stubborn just as he pleases:””’ Yet, there is no injustice in God 
because, “has the potter no right over the clay?” The neighbor is 
whoever God has shaped for a noble purpose, just as the enemies of 
God and man are those fashioned for a menial purpose. The purpose 
of both, writes St. Paul, is to reveal the glory of God, to display his 
power, and to spread his name over all the earth.” 

One difficulty with this conception of the neighbor is that, as he 
is predestined to receive God’s mervy, his righteousness is not mer- 

15§t. Matthew, 5:19. , 
16Romans, 9: 11-12. 
11] bid., 9:18; cf. also St. Matthew, 20:15. 


18] bid., 9:21. 
19] bid., 9:17, 23. 
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ited. In the eyes of man, he is no better than the criminal who has also 
been fashioned by God without his consent. For the Pharisee, the 
righteous should be loved, not because of anything they have done 
to merit it, but because they have been chosen by God to be counted 
among the blessed, i.e., to be one’s “neighbors.” “For he decreed of 
old that those whom he predestined should share the likeness of his 
Son—that he might be the first-born of a great brotherhood. Then 
he calls those whom he has thus decreed; then he justifies those 
whom he has called. . . ?*° The love of neighbor is, thus, not a love 
of man, a creature who needs or merits our love, but a love of God, 
and the image of God within man. The meaning of love for our 
neighbor has been so attenuated by the Pharisee, that one is obliged 
to love others without regard either for their needs or their genuine 
deserts. We are obliged to love, not the “man of flesh and bones,’ but 
the incarnation in man of an image that is not itself human. 

To assume, as did the early puritans, that the sign of belonging 
to the elect is the enjoyment of wealth, and other tokens of God’s 
favor, is to be committed to a mysterious, irrational, and arbitrary 
conception of divine grace. That the deserving rich are saved, and 
the undeserving poor are damned, lacking the power of free will, is 
more like the devil’s judgment upon mankind. If moral goodness is 
determined, and is praiseworthy in itself, justice requires that the 
wicked be compensated, instead of punished, for their ill fortune, 
and the virtuous handicapped on account of their good fortune. By 
construing the neighbor as the morally upright and favored by for- 
tune without regard to man’s freedom, the puritan interpretation is, 
in effect, an aristocratic rendition of the meaning of Biblical justice. 
In evincing partiality for the privileged and fortunate, it is incon- 
sistent with a rational interpretation of man’s supreme duty. 


B. The Rule of the Philistine. The Synoptic Gospels are in 
agreement that the supreme commandment is love of God, and that 
second only to this is the commandment to love your neighbors as 


20] bid., 8: 29-30. 
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yourself.” It is noteworthy that this second commandment has two 
quite different formulations. Besides taking the form of the impera- 
tive to love one’s neighbor as oneself, which raises the question of 
who is one’s neighbor, there is the alternative formulation: “to do 
unto others as you would be done by:”” As to who these “others” are, 
there is not the same problem as in the interpretation of the “neigh- 
bor” “Others” means everyone, without undue regard for anyone; 
in other words, the “people” at large. 

The formula of St. Matthew, of “doing unto others as you would 
be done by;’ is the golden rule of the Philistine. Philistinism is com- 
mitment to the moral values of the “common man,’ and it is precisely 
“everyman” to whom this formula obligates us. The Philistine is the 
representative of “herd morality: He is also the “democratic man,’ 
whom Plato caricatured,”* and who believes, with Bentham and Mill, 
that “each person is to count for one, and no more than one?”** Phil- 
istinism is plebeian in outlook, for it asserts that the “people” possess 
greater value than those who judge or rule them—whether in the 
capacity of saints, artists, statesmen, or philosophers. As pharisaism 
lies at the root of the self-righteousness of the moral person, philis- 
tinism helps to explain the complacency of the common man. 

A Philistine ethics is based upon a conception of the neighbor as 
anyone who comes into immediate relationship with us, and a 


conception of fairness or impartiality founded upon belief in the 
fundamental equality of all men. If our “neighbors” are interpreted, 
following Bishop Butler, as any and every person who comes under 
our “immediate notice, acquaintance, and influence,’ then we are 
obliged to love them all “without respect for persons: Unlike the 
Pharisee, the Philistine is a religious nad ethical democrat, in affirm- 


21Sr. Matthew, 22:36-40; St. Mark, 12:29-31; and St. Luke, 10:25-27. 
22St. Matthew, 7:12; and St. Luke, 6:31. 


28Nietzsche, Frederick, “Beyond Good and Evil? tr. Helen Zimmern, The Philosophy of 
Nietzsche, The Modern Library, New York, 1927, 5, secs. 201-202. 


24The Republic of Plato, tr. F. M. Cornford, 1945, VIII, 557-561. 


25Mill, op. cit., ch. V. Quoted from Jeremy Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation. 


26Butler, op. cit., Sermon XII, sec. 3. 
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ing that the ordinary or average individual is the typical “neighbor?” 
Egalitarianism is the belief that all men are neighbors, so that there 
is no rule of precedence other than the practical necessity of choos- 
ing the immediate object of one’s affections. As it is impossible to 
love all men at once, in practice the egalitarian position leads to car- 
ing for those immediately associated with us. Its conception of the 
neighbor suggests the physical conception of a neighborhood, for 
which the neighbor is a person who lives near another. 

The egalitarianism of the Philistine finds Scriptural support in 
the doctrine that man is created in the “image of God.’ Belief in the 
dignity of the human person is predicated on the Biblical doctrine 
of creation. The heavenly father makes his sun rise on the evil and 
the good, and sends his rain on the just and unjust alike.*’ As man is 
admonished to be perfect, even as his heavenly father is perfect, he 
is obliged to love his enemies and do good to those who persecute 
him. The doctrine of forgiveness of sins obliges men, in imitation 
of Christ, to be merciful to one another. 

From the infinite bounty of his love it is impossible that God 
should rest, according to egalitarian doctrine, until all of his crea- 
tures are saved. That none shall perish is implicit in that conception 
of the golden rule, in accordance with which every man is my neigh- 
bor or somebody else’s neighbor. Although the God of justice has 
consigned all men to disobedience, writes St. Paul, it is in order that 
he may have mercy upon all.” The parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard likens the kingdom of heaven to a householder who, having 
hired laborers to work, some for shorter and others for longer hours, 
pays them each the same wage.” When those who had borne the 
brunt of the day’s work complained of being ranked equal to those 
who had worked only a little, the householder replied: “Have you 
a grudge because I am generous?” As in the eyes of God those who 
worked the longest are no more deserving than those who worked 


27St. Matthew, 5:45. 
28Romans, 11:32. 
29S. Matthew, 20: 1-16. 
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the least, so there should be no partiality for persons either in regard 
to wealth or virtue. 

The difficulty with the Philistine interpretation of this parable 
is its unwarranted distortion of the Biblical refrain prophesying a 
future reversal of roles. In accordance wth the householder’s wishes, 
those who were first summoned and worked the longest were the last 
to receive their wages; whereas those who were summoned last but 
labored least were the first to be paid. In a sense, the conclusion of 
the parable is justified: “So shall the last be first and the first last?” 
But the refrain is deprived of all force when the only precedence it 
stands for is nominal rather than real. For, all men are paid after the 
day’s labors, and each receives the same wages. Although this parable 
provides ample support for the egalitarian interpretation of the 
golden rule, it is only by vitiating the Biblical eschatology of a final 
day of judgment. 

The Philistine believes that the golden rule serves a practical pur- 
pose in promoting better understanding and good will among men. 
It is a principle of prudence conducive to social harmony and coop- 
eration. The effect of such love upon human behavior, writes Bishop 
Butler, is to quell dissension and the spirit of faction.*’ Compare, 
however, this interpretation of the golden rule, as the “Gospel of 
peace,’ with Christ’s own conception of its effects upon social rela- 
tions: “You think I am here to make peace on earth? No, I tell you, 
it is dissension. After this there will be five at issue in one house, three 
divided against two and two against three, father against son and 
son against father, mother against daughter and daughter against 
mother. . . ?* Furthermore: “If anyone comes to me and does not 
hate his father and mother and wife and children and brothers and 
sisters, aye and his own life, he cannot be a disciple of mine. . . ?”* 

For the Philistine, each man counts for one, and no more than 
one, so that the happiness of the greatest number has precedence 


S°Butler, op. cit., Sermon XII, sec. 23. 
81§t. Luke, 12:51-53. 
382) bid., 14:26. 
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over the interests of a minority, and the general welfare over regard 
for particular persons. The golden rule, as interpreted by Butler, 
obliges us always to defer to the “greatest public good’* But 
although it has the appearance of impartiality, if the person so sac- 
rificed is in greater need of love than the others, it is unjust to sacrifice 
his claims to happiness, even for the sake of the general welfare. It 
is worth remembering that Christ was crucified because of a similar 
argument from utility: “If we let him alone . . . everybody will 
believe in him, and then the Romans will come and suppress our 
Holy place and our nation?”* From which it was concluded that it 
is better “that one man should die for the People, instead of the 
whole nation being destroyed?’** 

The Philistine’s regard for the public welfare is founded upon 
an interpretation of the golden rule that is consistent with enlight- 
ened selfishness. Love is interpreted subjectively instead of objec- 
tively, so that one is not obliged to act with equal beneficence, but 
only to feel the same good will toward all. On the one hand, the 
Philistine believes that under no circumstances should one love 
oneself more than another; on the other hand, he believes, with 
Bishop Butler, that each person is “in fact, and ought to be, much 
more taken up and employed about himself and his own concerns 
than about others and their interests:’** In the same spirit, Dostoevski’s 
Luzhin, in the novel Crime and Punishment, revises the funda- 
mentally Christian conception of the golden rule, so as to make it 
compatible with both self-interest and the general welfare: “. . . the 
better private affairs are organized in society—the more whole 
coats so to say—the firmer are its foundations and the better is the 
common welfare organized too. Therefore, in acquiring wealth 
solely and exclusively for myself, I am acquiring so to speak, for 
all, and helping to bring to pass my neighbor’s getting a little more 


83Butler, op. cit., Sermon XII, secs. 27, 28. 
%4St. John, 11:48. 

35] bid., 11:50. 
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than a torn coat; and that not from private, personal liberality, but 
as a consequence of the general advance?’ When the golden rule 
is identified with the principle of universal benevolence, selfishness 
becomes instrumental to it. As Mandeville aptly caricatured this 
unholy alliance of benevolence and enlightened greed, it is nothing 
less than support for the principle of “Private Vices, Public 
Benefits:”* 

There is some disagreement whether the Philistine’s first obliga- 
tion is to mankind or to his own neighborhood. In different ways, 
he is obligated to each. Equal beneficence to all, which is an impedi- 
ment to progress on a large scale, is sanctioned in relation to asso- 
ciates and acquaintances. It is questionable, however, whether 
equality of treatment is reasonable in either case. Although the 
basic needs of men are similar, not all have an equal opportunity of 
fulfilling them; to treat all men alike is to be partial to the fortunate 
at the expense of the unfortunate. Moreover, not all men are equally 
deserving of beneficence. To be equal in the sight of God is not 
necessarily to be equal in relation to one another. Although man is 
obliged to imitate God, duties are proportional to the different 
powers and circumstances of each. Sins may be compared with one 
another and, in this respect, they are finite. Only in relation to God 
is a single transgression infinitely heinous. 

According to St. James, whoever violates a single duty is guilty 
of violating all.” But, even if all men have sinned equally or are of 
equal worth, it does not follow that they should be treated equally. 
Some are less fortunate than others, and, although of equal merit, 
have a right to preferential treatment—a right to be compensated for 
their misfortunes. In man’s relations to his fellow men, equality of 
treatment is justified only if men are both equal in virtue and equally 
favored by fortune; or their inequality in virtue is so balanced by 
inequality of fortune as to equalize them in this way. Given a degree 


8™Dostoevski, Fyodor, Crime and Punishment, tr. Constance Garnett, New York, 1950, 
Pr. II, ch. V. 
38Mandeville, Bernard, The Fable of the Bees. 
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of freedom, the undeserving poor may be sufficiently punished by 
their ill fortune, and the deserving rich so rewarded by their good 
fortune, to balance the scales. Equal treatment of the neighbor is 
justified only under these conditions, which are sufficient to render it 
inapplicable as a matter of common practice. 

The egalitarian position is unintelligible on the assumption that 
the poor are good and the rich are bad. To the extent that men are 
responsible for their deeds, the good are deserving of reward and 
the wicked of punishment. Whoever would show the same treatment 
to the deserving poor as to the undeserving rich would, then, be 
guilty of partiality. Although in practice egalitarians are not, as a 
rule, prepared to show the same treatment to strangers as to friends 
and associates, they do insist upon equality in other cases. Differences 
of race, religion, and nationality are, in themselves, irrelevant to the 
question of precedence in the treatment of one’s neighbors. How- 
ever, by construing the neighbor as whoever lives near another, 
collective aid to unfortunate peoples or oppressed classes, in other 


countries or in different neighdorhoods, is made impcssible. The 
result is a policy of laissez-faire, of cultivating one’s own garden, 
which is a bourgeois interpolation of Biblical justice and the golden 
rule. By sanctioning preferential treatment of those who are one’s 
direct concern, the Philistine interpretation of the neighbor is 
inconsistent with a rational imperative of ethics. 


C. The Kenotic Golden Rule. Besides the second commandment, 
in either of its two principal versions, and the parable of the good 
Samaritan, another source of the golden rule is the new command- 
ment of the Gospels. The new commandment, not included among 
the traditional commandments against adultery, killing, bearing 
false witness, and dishonoring father and mother, is to “go and sell 
all you have; give the money to the poor . . . ; then come, take up 
the cross, and follow me:*’ The only discrepancy in the Biblical 
account of this new commandment is to be found in St. Matthew, 


49Sr. Mark, 10:21; cf. also St. Luke, 18:22; and St. Matthew, 19:21. 
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who lists love for neighbor along with the traditional command- 
ments, and then adds the principle of charity—which introduces a 
distinction between the golden rule, as it is most commonly formu- 
lated, and the uniquely Christian commandment of ministering to 
the unfortunate. It is also interesting to note that St. Matthew did 
not interpret this new commandment as necessary to salvation, but 
only as the condition of a perfect life; whereas both St. Mark, the 
original source, and St. Luke state that it is essential to eternal life. 
Yet, as they agree that the condition of being a Christian is accept- 
ance of this new commandment, there is reason to identify it with 
one of the principal formulations of the golden rule. 

The commandment “to take up your cross, and follow me” is 


fundamentally kenotic in principle. Kenoticism, which is derived 
from the Greek “kenosis,’ meaning “an emptying,’ is the belief in 
the superior value of the “have not” or “underdog”—of the needy 
and unfortunate who shall (should) inherit the earth. Its theological 
significance may be traced to St. Paul’s concept of Christ’s “emptying 


himself” of his divine prerogative, in order to assume the role of a 
servant.” The kenotic Christ differs from the Christ-Pantocrator of 
the Pharisee, and the Christ-democrator of the Philistine, in having 
for his supreme mission the lifting of the burden of the oppressed. 
The kenotic interpretation of the golden rule is frankly proletarian 
in conception—as distinct from the patrician and plebian interpre- 
tations, respectively, of the Pharisee and Philistine. 

Unlike the latter, the kenotic espouses the cause of the unfor- 
tunate, and takes their sufferings upon himself. Like a “true prole- 
tarian;’ he does not seek to rise in the social ladder at the expense of 
those below him, but chooses to become and remain an “underdog”’ 
In this light is to be understood Jesus’ having assumed the condition 
of poverty, that he might not love himself more than his “neighbor?” 
The only just form of the ministry of the unfortunate, according 
to this conception, is to reduce oneself to their level, before attempt- 
ing to raise the standards of all. Luzhin, the despicable Philistine of 


*1Philippians, 2:7. 
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Dostoevski’s novel, clearly perceived the implications of this inter- 
pretation of the golden rule, in condemning it as sentimental and 
impractical: “Hitherto, for instance, if I were told, ‘love thy neigh- 
bor, what came of it? . . . It came to my tearing my coat in half to 
share with my neighbor and we both were left half naked?”** The 
alternative to helping those in distress, when we can be of so little 
assistance to them, is to keep our own coats whole, and to work for 
the general advance—so that our neighbors can enjoy a little more 
than a torn coat. But, such an alternative violates the perspective of 
the miserable man, for whom the present alleviation of suffering, 
however small, is preferable to the promise of a future happiness. 
Unlike the puritan and egalitarian versions of the golden rule, the 
kenotic golden rule contains the obligation to minister to the needy, 
as you would have others minister to you if you were in need. 

The kenotic interpretation of the golden rule is that of the early 
apostles and fathers of the church. The “neighbor” of the parable is 
identified, not with the good Samaritan, but, with the man fallen by 
the roadside. The problem is posed by a jurist who asks what a man 
should do to inherit eternal life, to which Jesus replied that he should 
love God and his neighbor as himself.’ The jurist then asks: “But 
who is my neighbor?” Although the parable concludes with Jesus’ 
admonition to “go and do likewise;’ in imitation of the Samaritan 
who “proved himself a neighbor,’ the “neighbor;’ in the primary and 
underivative sense, is not he who acts the part, but he to whom we 
are obligated. 

That this is the specifically Christian interpretation of the neigh- 
bor is borne out by Jesus’ saying: “For I was hungry and you fed 
me,’ etc.“* When the just shall reply, “Lord, when did we see you 
hungry and feed you?’ he shall answer them, “I tell you truly, in so 
far as you did it to one of these my brothers, even to the least of 
them, you did it to me:”” The parables of the prodigal son and the 
lost sheep make substantially the same point, consistently with the 


*2Dostoevski, loc. cit. 43Sr. Luke, 10:25-27. 
#4Sr. Matthew, 25:31-36. #5] bid., 25:37-40. 
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refrain that the first shall be last, and the last shall be first. Love 
should not be exercised indiscriminately, nor should it be manifest 
primarily towards friends or companions in virtue: “When you 
give a dinner or supper, do not ask your friends or your brothers or 
your relatives or your rich neighbors . . . No, when you give a 
banquet, invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind?” 
As it is those who are last in this world who most need our care, 
in imitation of Christ who himself came to succor the sick and 
distressed, men should also show preference to the needy and 
unfortunate. 

The kenotic golden rule does not oblige us to treat all men alike, 
nor does it assume that all men are “neighbors:’’ Although Christ 
came “not to call just men but sinners,””’ as all men are sinners the 
question is who should have precedence. Although one is obliged to 
“love” the rich and respectable, the rulers of men and not only the 
oppressed, it is the former who cause and the latter who suffer 
injury. Of supreme urgency is the immediate alleviation of suffering, 
so that man’s first obligation is not to the sinner as such, but to those 
who are sinned against. The oppressor can best be “saved” by 
preaching the just conception of the neighbor; the oppressed can be 
helped less by words than by deeds. Although charity is the salvation 
of sinners, its principal purpose is to succor the needy. As the prin- 
ciple of neighborliness is conditional upon the love of God, or the 
personification of justice and impartiality, it is the act of love most 
conducive to justice that determines who is the “neighbor” in the 
strict sense.” 

To be a Christian it is not necessary to preach the gospel, 
although it is necessary to live it. “Judge not that ye be not judged” 
is a warning to those who would profess rather than practice the 
faith. Whoever wishes for salvation is advised to “take up the cross,’ 
and so “deny himself?** To love your neighbor as yourself requires, 


46St. Luke, 14:12-13. 
47St. Mark, 2:17; cf. also St. Luke, 5:31-32. 
48Sr. Mark, 8:34-36. 
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in practice, unremitting sacrifices on his behalf—sacrifices by all 
those who are obliged “to prove themselves a neighbor: “So with 
everyone of you who will not part with all his goods—he cannot be 
a disciple of mine?” In order to be »aved it is imperative to surrender 
every unjust privilege or comparative advantage that enables one “to 
lord it over” others. “You know that the so-called rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them and their great men overbear them: not 
so with you. Whoever wants to be the great man among you must 
be your servant, and whoever of you wants to be first must be the 
slave of all... ?”* 

Contrary to the puritan conception of the elect, the kenotic 
believes that it is the poor who are saved, and the rich who are 
damned. This thesis finds Scriptural support in the woes and 
beatitudes, and the doctrine of an ultimate reversal of roles. It is the 
poor, the hungry, the mourners, and those persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake who will inherit the Kingdom.” “But woe to you rich 
folk! You get all the comforts you will ever get!’ Those who laugh 
and are comfortable today, those who are respectable and well served 
by others, shall be damned forever. The eschatology of the woes 
and beatitudes is the basis of St. James’s doctrine of grace: “Listen, 
my beloved brothers; has not God chosen the poor of this world to 
be rich in faith and to inherit the realm which he has promised to 
those who love him?”* God opposes the haughty, but to the humble 
he gives grace." The “wrath of God” is reserved, not for the poor 
and unfortunate, but for the “hard of heart?” The Book of Revela- 
tion is filled with prophecies about the divine vengeance upon 
traders and businessmen.” Jesus says, with respect to the rich man, 
“T tell you again, it is easier for a camel to get through a needle’s eye 


49St. Luke, 14:14; italics mine. 
50St. Mark, 10:42-44. 
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than for a rich man to get into the Realm of God?” The kenotic 
conception of election, which is the clue to one’s neighbor, is also 
supported by St. Paul, for whom not many wise men, judged by 
human standards, not many leading men, nor men of good birth 
have been called.*’ For God has chosen what is foolish in the world 
to shame the wise; the weak to shame the strong; and those who are 
mean and despised to shame the respectable.” 

Is there a kenotic self-righteousness, corresponding to that of the 
Pharisee and Philistine? Is it just to give precedence to the poor and 
unfortunate, if they happen to be less worthy than other men? In 
showing preferential treatment to the oppressed and underprivileged, 
to the complete disregard of their moral qualities, there is an appar- 
ently gross violation of justice. Critics of the kenotic golden rule 
overlook, however, the peculiar Biblical correlation between merit 
and need. The needy and unfortunate are unique in not having 
taken advantage of others; they, alone, do not enjoy privileges at 
the expense of other persons. Misfortune makes them more worthy 
than those who, by upholding their claim to special privilege, are 
partial to their own interests. Good works are insufficient to “salva- 
tion” as long as a man remains rich: whatever his faith or works, it 
is necessary for him to sell all that he has, and minister to the poor, 
before he can be justified—and, then, he is no longer rich. 

As the rich are ineluctably “damned?” according to the kenotic, 
so are the poor ineluctably “saved” Sins are justly punishable, not in 
proportion to the amount of loss they cause to others, but in propor- 
tion to the amount of criminal gain. Loss obliges the sinner to make 
reparation to his victim; whereas gain at his expense can be nullified 
only by punishment. Although murderers and thieves may be 
counted among the poor, those for whom crimes have not been 
profitable are not deserving of punishment. As it is only punishable 
guilt that can “damn” the sinner, it is impossible to be poor and also 


56St. Matthew, 19:24. 
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“damned” Although all men are inwardly guilty of crime, or the 
intention to take advantage, it is those who profit at the expense of 
others who become rich—hence, it is only they who outwardly 
deserve punishment. Unlike aristocratic and bourgeois interpolations 
of the golden rule, its proletarian version is not a deformation of 
justice, or of its uniquely Christian meaning. The perspective of the 
miserable man, of the proletarian or Ishmaelite, differs from other 
social perspectives in being the only form of partisanship that is 
consistent with impartiality or fairness to our fellow man. 


Tapestries of Light: Benedictus Spinoza 


By Weston McDanteL 


Exiled by men weaned on persecution, 

He retreated from an age barefoot in its poverty of love, 
Retreated willfully to an attic 

Where high upon walls of darkness, 

He watched, in sharp focus, 

Spiders weaving their webs, 

This grinder of lenses, at work patiently, 
Breaking the death-grip of ignorance 

From faces restless with hate, 

Breaking the death-grip, forever, 

By lifting blindfolds of fear 

From eyes shadowed by longing for dreams 
Leaping as antelopes too fleet 

For centuries of sleep to capture, 

This outcast, coughing his breath away 

As he untied knots in the threads of wisdom 
Te weave upon the looms of his heart, 


Tapestries of light. 








Toward a More Concrete Ethics 


BY 


SEIZO OHE 





- oe I came to America last fall, I have been 
rather amazed at the unexpected prosperity of ethical publications 
and discussions in this country, a country of whose material pros- 
perity I have heard only too much. But, most of these publications 
and discussions on ethical problems seem to aim at nothing more 
than a certain kind of linguistic, logical, or epistemological classifica- 
tion regarding the nature of moral judgment, reasoning, or action. 
As far as I know, The Ground and Nature of the Right by C. I. 
Lewis may be something of an exception. This small but ingenious 
book even gives us a practical imperative: “Do nothing you would 
call upon others universally to avoid: It resembles, to be sure, the 
Kantian imperative, but it resembles even more the ancient Con- 
fucian dictum: “Do nothing to others you would not like to be done 
by others:’ However, the spirit of Confucian ethics is far from being 
exhausted by such a dictum. This ethics requires a serious and con- 
stant effort of building up one’s whole personality to such perfection 
that one would never transgress the right way by following what 
one’s heart desires. In fact, the disciples of Confucius were ardently 
in pursuit of such moral perfection, always keeping in mind the 
lively image of their master. It cannot be very different with the 
disciples of other great teachers of mankind, such as Buddha and 
Christ. 

If we seriously consider the tremendous influence of these great 
teachers of mankind upon their followers, not only upon their 
immediate disciples but also on the whole of human posterity, we 
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must, above all, think of the extraordinarily fascinating power of 
their unique personalities. Occasional teachings and individual deeds 
of these great masters were certainly contingent upon the respective 
circumstances in which they occurred, but their true significance 
can be fully understood only when they are interpreted in the light 
of the integral personalities of these masters. We know that even 
our everyday actions and judgments, if they are consciously moral, 
must originate somehow from our own personalities, though obvi- 
ously conditioned by recurring situations. Accordingly, their moral 
values can be properly estimated only with respect to our individual 
personalities. In general, individual actions as such have no moral 
meaning at all. They are simply samples of human behavior. They 
become morally significant only when they are put into relationship 
with the personality of their respective agents. Therefore, if ethics 
is concerned ultimately with the morality of our actions, it has to 
take more seriously the problem of personality than is nowadays 
the case. Prior to the question of good and bad actions must come 
the question of good and bad personalities. I even doubt whether 
anything, which has no relationship with human personality, could 
be good or bad in the moral sense. 

On the other hand, however, personality cannot subsist in a 
vacuum, just as man cannot live without air. We cannot even appraise 
or diagnose a moral personality without considering its relation to 
surroundings, natural and human. This is true also with our own 
personality. If we want to gauge our own personality somewhat 
precisely, we must, at least in imagination, put ourselves into some 
concrete moral situation within which we can act and be acted 
upon, thereby revealing the nature of our own personality. A moral 
personality always needs something to act upon, as an animal needs 
something to feed upon. We attribute a personality to a human being 
only in so far as he is free and acts independently, but this independ- 
ence and freedom are only discernible in his relation to things other 
than himself. As a rule, one and the same personality responds to 
different environments differently and to one and the same environ- 
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ment different personalities respond differently. This means that a 
moral personality, despite its close correlation with surroundings, 
still possesses a certain degree of independence. As a matter of fact, 
we are normally free and independent as moral personalities to the 
extent, at least, that we can be made responsible for our decisions 
and for the results of our actions. Without actually acknowledging 
this kind of freedom of the moral personality, there can be possible 
only biological, psychological, or sociological theories about “moral 
behavior,’ but not an ethics in the proper sense. If ethics does, after 
all, aim at the moral perfection of our personality, the essential 
priority of the problem of personality in ethics is quite evident. 

What does personality mean? An absolutely free and independ- 
ent moral personality, as Kant presupposed, would be more than 
sufficient for our purpose, if it were actually given to us. But it is 
by no means necessary for us to presuppose such an absolutely free 
and independent personality. What is first required is simply to 
acknowledge the actual status of our moral personality, which is, 
as we know, never entirely free or entirely bound. Indeed, our 
judgments and actions are always bound in one way or another, 
physically, hereditarily, or socially. The boundary of our moral 
freedom is, however, such a flexible one that we can easily imagine 
ourselves capable of entirely shifting it over. One of such imagined 
limit-status is the Kantian conception of the absolutely free and 
independent personality. 

On the other hand, the same boundary of moral freedom seems 
sometimes so overwhelmingly confining that we feel as if we were 
imprisoned within it. But this boundary of moral freedom has the 
peculiarity that it is amenable to being endlessly expanded, although 
not without resistance. The situation may be made clear by an 
analogous case from mathematics. Consider, for instance, the increas- 
ing series of rational numbers whose squares are smaller than two. 
This series of rational numbers, as we all know, can be infinitely 
expanded, even though it is ultimately bound by the irrational 
number \/2. In much the same way, our moral freedom can be 
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infinitely expanded without ever ceasing to be ultimately bound. 
But the nature of this limit in the case of moral freedom is, of 
course, much more complicated, being individually and even 
situationally conditioned. To investigate the very nature of this 
limitation in its concrete multiplicity and flexibility goes beyond the 
scope of this programmatic essay. In any event, such an investigation 
would require the aid of other behavioral sciences, biology, psy- 
chology, and especially sociology. What is indispensable for us is 
actually to recognize the multiple flexibility of the boundary of moral 
freedom and, by the same token, the fundamentally elastic nature 
of our moral personality. Without this basic elasticity of the moral 
personality any personal effort towards perfection would not be 
possible. 

In the end, however, the problem of moral perfection is an affair 
of individual aspirations. Everyone has or ought to have an ideal of 


moral perfection in his mind so as to live a life worthy of a human 
being. Certainly there are a number of traditional ideals of moral 
perfection, each of which purports to be superior. Each philosophy 


and each religion gives us one, and it is difficult to decide which is 
the best. Each has its favorable and unfavorable aspects. Furthermore, 
there is no rational criterion for such a decision, the result being that 
at present we have a chaos of ideals struggling with one another. 
The demonstrative power of logic can help us little in this case, for 
an ideal is by no means solely a logical concept. But in spite of mani- 
fold individual differences, there may be a certain number of basic 
components of moral personality which should be common to all 
human beings. By revealing these elemental components, the basic 
structure of our “should-be” moral personality can be outlined. 
This task, and it is precisely this task that we are now going to 
perform by means of a particular methodological device which | 
tentatively call “The method of imaginary experiment?” 
As already mentioned, to gauge our personality with approximate 


1For details: cf. S. Ohe, “La Methode de l’expérimentation imaginaire en philosophiey 
Proc. Japan Academy, Vol. 30 (1954), No. 10. 
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precision we have to put ourselves into some concrete moral situation, 
at least in imagination. In order to find the basic structural compo- 
nents of our “should-be” moral personality, we have to put ourselves 
into a situation which will compel us to respond most radically, 
thereby revealing the most fundamental characteristics which should 
be common to all human personalities. Indeed such a radical experi- 
ment cannot be performed except in the imagination. In this way 
we are led to try an imaginary experiment. But an experiment always 
has certain presuppositions, and they must be made explicit. Our 
presupposition is that the human community should continue to 
exist as long and as happily as possible. To those who would not 
admit this presupposition, the following experiment is, of course, 
meaningless. Granting the above presupposition, what are the basic 
characteristics of human personality sufficient and necessary for the 
realization of such a fundamental requirement? This is the question 
which may be answered by the method of imaginary experiment. 

In line with the above consideration let us imagine that a group 
of civilized men and women of our time just happen to be completely 
and permanently isolated, for one reason or another, from all outside 
human contacts in an entirely new environment. Then we have to 
reflect systematically on what kind of basic characteristics they 
should possess in order to survive and flourish: 

1. Obviously these people should possess certain minimal physical 
and mental energies adequate to overcome innumerable hardships of 
existence in this new hostile environment. The primitive instincts, 
i.e., the sound instincts of the conservation of the individual and the 
species are, in any way, necessary for them. But human instincts as 
such are not so perfectly fixed as those of animals. They must be 
supplemented by some rational or emotional regulations and only 
together make up the whole vital complex of factors which bears the 
individual existence of man. This primitive vital energy as a whole 
is certainly one of the basic components of our “should-be” moral 


personality, although we of our time often forget its crucial impor- 
tance, being too accustomed to the comforts of civilization. For 
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brevity we shall denote this first basic component of our “‘should-be” 
personality by the letter V (— Vital energy). 

2. Uncontrolled strength of the first component V in certain 
members of the community can easily threaten the existence not only 
of some other members in the community but also of the whole 
community. For preventing such a danger, each individual member 
should have a strong social mind. Moreover, the heavy burdens of 
their existence in the new uncongenial environment could hardly 
be borne without co-operation of the whole community. The 
members should be more helpful to one another than before. Such a 
co-operative social mind, too, is undoubtedly one of the basic com- 
ponents of our “should-be” moral personality. But modern men, 
being rather spoiled by the social protection of our time, are some- 
times so individualistic as to negate even the social mind, which must 
be the backbone of all human communities. Again, for brevity, we 
will denote this second basic component by the letter S (= Social 
mind). 

3. Not only for the sake of order and safety of the new com- 
munity life but also for the sake of its progress and happiness, the 
members of the community need, now more than ever, to make 
use of intellectual ingenuity and rational control. Most of the 
challenges of the new uncongenial environment could successfully 
be responded to only by means of a variety and high degree of such 
intellectual activities. This creative and reasoning intelligence is 
certainly another basic component of our “should-be” moral per- 
sonality. Nevertheless, commonly living within the framework of 
traditional ideas and modes of life, we are from time to time even 
hostile to such works of the creative intelligence, which are shaping 
our human culture. We shall refer to this third basic component by 
the letter I (= creative and reasoning Intelligence). 

In summary, we have established by the method of imaginary 
experiment three basic structural components of our “should-be” 
moral personality: V, S, and I. This result can easily be confirmed 
by another imaginary experiment in the inverse direction. Let us 
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imagine, for example, that a comparatively uncivilized people happen 
to come into a decadent civilized world as conquerors and ask them- 
selves what manner of characters they should have so as to be capable 
of successfully developing a new life in this equally dangerous 
environment. 

In contrast to the previous experiment, the milieu of the civilized 
society requires of them, first of all, much intelligence (1) for the 
assimilation and further development of the conquered civilization. 
Its creative reconstruction should be done, but not a decadent 
imitation of it. For being successful in such a task, it must also be 
necessary for these people to keep intact their native social mind 
(S) and primitive vital energy (V). Thus we find again the same 
three basic components V, S, and I of our “should-be” moral 


personality. 

Our twofold imaginary experiment can help us to outline the 
basic framework of our “should-be” moral personality in so far as it 
lays bare the sine qua non of its possible construction in terms of 


three basic components V, S, and I. Yet it leaves everything unde- 
termined about their structural interrelation. Moreover, a structural 
analysis in the proper sense would require another imaginary experi- 
ment which might entail a more elaborate design. In this program- 
matic essay, however, we shall confine ourselves to a simpler task, 
namely the task of determining the relative values of the three basic 
elements V, S, and I within the general conceptual schema of our 
“should-be” moral personality. If we crudely schematize its basic 
structure with a triadic functional formula: 


P(V,S.,1), 


we have only to determine the relative values or the range of these 
values for the subscripts 1, m, and n of the elements V, S, and I 
respectively, without ascertaining anything precise about the whole 
functional structure of personality itself. Thus the above personality- 
schema (1) as a whole indicates simply that the basic structure of 
our “should-be” moral personality can be conceived as a functional 
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complex of the three basic components V, S, and I with their 
respective values |, m, and n. 

After all, what we are aiming at is merely to outline the common 
basic framework of moral personality, within which each individual 
would be free to picture an ideal image of his own “should-be” 
personality. In order to be really capable of helping each individual 
to do this, the framework of the ideal moral personality, which we 
are now trying to sketch, should be kept in close contact with reality. 
But an imaginary experiment is in any case not a real experiment 
and has only indirect contact with reality. Therefore, it would be 
better, even necessary, now to bring the result of our imaginary 
experiment into contact with reality as directly as possible. We shall 
apply the three basic points V, S, and I first to the objective reality 
of human history and secondly to the emotional reality of our 
everyday experience. 

The period of about five hundred years before Christ is probably 
the most important period of human history. It resembles in some 
essential features the adolescence of an individual life. It was during 


this period that man became for the first time clearly conscious of 
his spiritual and moral nature, just as every individual does in his 
youth. It was during this period that the great philosophical ideas 
were born in China, in India, and in Greece. The religions, too, 
which have since reigned over the world, were founded in this epoch. 
The spiritual leaders of this epoch were teaching to the people, in 
the Orient as well as in the Occident, the ideal of the rational spirit 


and the moral of brotherly love. 

“The way of heaven is the way of man,’ “Brahma, it is yourself,’ 
“God within me,’ “The eternal soul,’ etc. are all different expressions, 
but they all point, in the end, to one and the same aspect of human 
nature: the high spiritual and rational character of man, the creative 
and reasoning intelligence. Afterwards people have made finer 
distinctions such as that of soul and spirit or that of understanding 
and reason, etc. Through all these problems, however, there does 
appear the one great problem of human intelligence which has 
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created religion, science, art, moral and state, the very central prob- 
lem of modern philosophy since Kant. Now we see the first point 
which clearly coincides with point I of our experiment. 

Nevertheless, in all these traditional tendencies of deifying the 
human intelligence there is a certain inclination to idealistic exag~ 
geration which commonly marks the adolescence of man. Possession 
of this spiritual intelligence is that which distinguishes man from 
animal and, no doubt, it is something of which we can be proud, 
being both our power and our treasure. But we cannot live only 
with this intelligence. At the basis of our existence there are the 
vegetative and animal layers, larger and stronger, in comparison 
with which our intelligence seems to be still very weak. ‘The weaker 
element must always be protected from the stronger. Deification or 
sanctification, and all similar traditional overestimations of the 
rational are, so to speak, a sort of natural artful protection for this 
weaker element, the human intelligence, which, in fact, has been 
developed in man later than other irrational factors. It is quite clear 
why point V of our experiment has often been so unduly neglected 
in the traditional conception of moral personality. But now we have 
to acknowledge the real status of human nature as it is and to shape 
our “should-be” moral personality accordingly, i.e., especially with 
V and I in proper proportion. This is the most important point 
brought to light by our imaginary experiment. 

“Do nothing to others you would not like to be done by others,’ 
said Confucius. “You most love your neighbor as yourself;’ said 
Christ. And Buddha in turn said, “All creatures are our brothers.’ 
All these moral teachings actually have one and the same objective: 
brotherly love among men. Consider the epoch in which this classical 
moral was born. It was the time in which men had somehow over- 
come the immense trials of nature and, at the same time, had proved 
at least as conquerors in the fight against wild animals, although yet 
unconscious of the menace of the microbes. At this early date, 
already, it was the quarrel between man and man that threatened 
man’s existence most frequently and most seriously. Needless to say 
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that the spiritual leaders of humanity at that time, such as Confucius, 
Buddha, and Christ, were all well aware of it. Unfortunately, the 
situation has not changed much even up to our time, when we are 
quite sure of our final victory in the fight against the microbes. The 
“old” religions of brotherly love have not yet lost their raison d’étre 
at all. Now we see another important point which exactly coincides 
with point S of our experiment. 

Thus, we have succeeded in briefly confirming the three basic 
points V, S, and I of our imaginary experiment by placing them in 
contact with the objective reality of human history. At the same 
time, a radical revision has turned out to be necessary in the respec- 
tive valuations of V and I especially. If for the sake of convenience 
we give numerical values to the subscripts |, m, and n of our person- 
ality-schema (1) such that their total sum always equals 30, the 
personality-schema which corresponds to the extreme case of the 
classical conception of moral personality would be: 


P (V., Sio, 20), 
whereas that of our revised conception would be given by 


P (Vio, Sio; Lio), 


The numerical values in the above personality-schemata (2) and 
(3) have, of course, only suggestive meaning. V» and Io in (2) do 
simply suggest unduly excessive underestimation of V and over- 
estimation of I in the classical conception of moral personality, while 
Sio in (2) and (3) indicates that S has usually been enjoying com- 
paratively appropriate estimation. Personality-schema (3) as a whole 
suggests that our conception of moral personality should be founded 
on the sound and proper valuation of all three basic components V, 
S, and I in a balanced proportion, so that our moral consciousness 
may become more adequate, to the realities of mature human 
existence. Personality-schema (2), which crudely indicates the 
apparent unbalance in the classical conception of moral personality, 
has surely had great historical significance in the evolution of human 
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morality. It represents, so to speak, the adolescent status of human 
morality. But if it should continue to dominate the moral conscience 
of modern man, it will inevitably degenerate into a kind of self- 
hypocrisy, which may, in turn, cause a certain state of mental 
disturbance. 

Everyone wishes to live a happy life, with least sorrow and with 
most joy. An animal may simply be discouraged in action by pain 
and encouraged by pleasure, but a man can well endure pain with joy 
and often feel sorrow in pleasure. As a rule we can say: a man is 
discouraged by sorrow and encouraged by joy. In fact, joy has 
always been the most powerful promoter of human morality, 
although some moralists have scorned it. 

The great achievements of human intelligence in art and science 
are usually accompanied with a great joy of unique purity, a joy of 
being entirely absorbed in creative work. This kind of genuine joy 
is certainly a rarity in our everyday life, which is loaded with heavy 
burdens of occupational obligations. But we are always longing for 
it and are often compelled to be content with a substitute for it, 
which we find, for instance, in the joy of selfless devotion to hobbies, 
a substitute probably necessary for better understanding of the great 
joy which promotes the creative work of human intelligence. 

Another kind of genuine joy touches our social mind. In witness- 
ing a devoted act of brotherly love, we are often moved to the point 
of hardly keeping back our tears. Even a devoted act of family love 
in our daily life inspires us with a unique feeling of joy, and the joy 
of having a true friend is something irreplaceable. But Christian love 
of neighbors or Buddhist compassion for all creatures widens the 
human mind to cosmic dimensions. So the life of a Lincoln or a Dr. 
Schweitzer inspires the whole of humanity with joy and admiration 
and moves everyone of us to act for the cause of growing humanity. 

The healthy feeling of our Vital energy provides us with still 
another kind of genuine joy, which is equally indispensable for the 
wholesome perfection of our moral personality. Mens sana in corpore 


sano. Physical exercise in the fresh air according to one’s condition 
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is really an enjoyment, necessary for keeping one’s personality sound 
and whole. Even with a sick man who is kept in his bed can be shared 
this joyful feeling of vital energy in some reasonable way, and it will 
certainly help him to recover his health. How gravely, however our 
moral consciousness has had to suffer from the traditional under- 
estimation of this indispensable component V of our “should-be” 
personality! On the other hand, some modern sensualistic concep- 
tions of morals seem to be indulging in a crude overestimation of the 
same element to another extreme. Healthy joy of senses must be 
evaluated properly in the wholesome feeling of vital energy and in 
the whole structure of moral personality. 

These three kinds of genuine joy correspond exactly to the three 
points V, S, and I of our experiment. This fact is very important in 
so far as we ultimately aim at the wholesome perfection of our moral 
personality and not merely at the formal principle of our moral 
conduct. We sincerely wish to develop a better moral personality 
within our flexible limits of freedom and to do this we surely need 
strong emotional support. Now we have seen that each one of the 
three basic components V, S, and I of our “should-be” moral per- 
sonality are, in fact, supported by such a strong emotional factor, 
the genuine joy. Since all these three kinds of genuine joy are equally 
indispensable for the wholesome perfection of moral personality, our 
personality-schema (3) can be regarded to have been in principle 
again confirmed by being brought into contact with the emotional 
reality of our everyday expericice. 

What can be concluded from all these arguments? What image 
of an ideal moral personality can be practically outlined from our 
personality-schema (3) especially? 

A man who possesses a healthy vital energy as well as a strong 
social mind and who is at the same time endowed with a high creative 
intelligence, is indeed rare. But, as an ideal of moral personality, is it 
not too banal? Perhaps yes, if we only keep to an absolute ideal. Let 
us ask ourselves, however, if we are conforming even to this banal- 
seeming ideal. Unfortunately we will find ourselves far from it. In 
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fact, a man who is endowed with a high intelligence is often too 
unhealthy and sometimes too individualistic. On the contrary, a man 
who is physically very strong has often a mediocre intelligence and 
sometimes a weak social mind. And, in general, a man who is greatly 
social-minded may be only a simple good man and may have nothing 
to give to the community life. In a word, the image of an ideal moral 
personality, which we are now in a position to picture vaguely, is an 
ideal which seems to be a modest one, but which is in reality quite 
difficult to realize. But, it is an ideal which is closest to reality, namely 
the most concretely realizable one. This and only this is what we 
have attempted to establish. 

Therefore, the numerical value 10 which we have uniformly 
given to all three subscripts |, m, and n in (3) and which crudely 
indicates the well-balanced valuation of the respective three basic 
components V, S, and I in our “should-be” moral personality, cannot 
be taken as a definitive one. On the contrary, the valuation should be 
free to vary within a certain range of values, say within the range 
5-15, and under the already given condition that their total sum is 30. 
Then we will have a variety of different personality-schemata, rang- 
ing, e.g., from an extreme I-type: P (V;, Sio, lis) to an extreme 
V-type: P (Vis, Sio, Is). 

In a modern democratic society there is no longer need of a 
prophetic moral leader or of a single dominant personality-ideal. 
Instead there should be a certain number, even an infinite number of 
ideal moral personalities, which have, however, a certain basic struc- 
ture in common within a permissible range of individual freedom. 
Broadly speaking, without any such common spiritual basis, even a 
free democratic system will not function efficiently. And upon such 
a common basis each member of a democratic society can picture an 
ideal image of his own “should-be” moral personality as lively and 
as concretely as possible so that it could give to him in any possible 
situation a proper orientation, more adequate and more effective than 
any formal principle. A more concrete ethics may create a theoretical 
foundation for such a free democratic morality. 








The Flowers of Evil : 


BY 


ARTHUR KNODEL 





Reet Les Fleurs du Mal is the most 
important single volume of poetry to come out of any Occidental 
literary tradition in the nineteenth century. Its only possible rival in 
both intrinsic merit and radiating influence is the wholly different 
Leaves of Grass of Walt Whitman. Of the two, Baudelaire’s volume, 
despite its outmoded dandyism and exacerbated sensationalism, is 
much the closer to the present-day temper, even here in Whitman’s 
homeland—thanks to the resurgence of forces that have engendered 
the recent philosophies of anguish and guilt. Thus the centenary 
bilingval edition of The Flowers of Evil should not be dismissed 


perfunctorily, especially since its editors aimed very high and went 


to great pains: 


The first edition of Les Fleurs du Mal was published in 
1857. So far as we know and can judge, we offer here the 
best English translations of Baudelaire’s poems done in 
these hundred years. They have been collected from every 
published and unpublished source we could find in America 
and England, and they range in date from 1869, two years 
after Baudelaire’s death, to 1954. Each translation has been 
judged on its own merits, without regard to the translator; 
each has won a competition, some against as many as 
twenty versions of the same poem. (vii) 


1Charles Baudelaire, The Flowers of Evil (Marthiel and Jackson Mathes, Editors, New 
York, New Directions, i955), pp. xxvi-4s50. 
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The result is a very intelligently organized book. The English 
versions of the poems are printed as a unit, preceded by translations 
of the three now-famous fragmentary prefaces which Baudelaire 
himself never published. The French texts are purposely not printed 
en regard; they “. . . are included, for comparison and for themselves 
as an appendix. We [the editors] believe it is a mistake to put verse 
translations face to face with the original text. This encourages a 
criss-cross testing of the translation that keeps it from ever being 
read as a poem, in its own integrity.’ (viii) Certainly the point is 
well taken; and in reading this new English edition I sought to 
approach, not only the individual translations, but their sum as well, 
as a continuous whole and to decide whether the total impression 
came reasonably close to that which I receive on reading the whole 
of the original Fleurs du Mal. I say “reasonably close;’ since such an 
approximation is all one has a right to expect. Baudelaire was a 
supreme craftsman, and none of his numerous translators, even 
though they include several British and American poets of great 
merit, can match his technical perfection in fashioning their own 
original verse, let alone in the thankless job of transposing Baudelaire’s 
poetry from a language as alien to the prosody and spirit of English 
as French is. But even as a reasonable approximation, this new 
composite Flowers of Evil is, in terms of over-all impression, 
disappointing. 

Les Fleurs du Mal is a dense, richly varied book with the inex- 
haustible quality that only first-rate poetry possesses. But it also 
has a strong unity—the unity of a strange, compelling, and original 
sensibility. The present composite translation, to be successful, would 
have to preserve something of that unity. Such a unity does in fact 
come through in a good part (roughly about a third to a half) of 
this edition, and the fact that this part comprises the work of over 
a dozen different translators vindicates the fundamental premise of 
the editors. 

Wherein, then, does the difficulty lie? It lies in the curious 
cleavage that runs through the whole selection. It is as if two groups 
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of translations chosen by two persons of very divergent tastes had 
been haphazardly intermingled. 

In the translations that make up the portion which, I feel, really 
does transmit a large measure of Baudelaire’s original text, one rightly 
finds tried-and-true early versions by F. P Sturm and R. H. Shepherd. 
Likewise, three of the late Edna St. Vincent Millay’s translations— 
“The Sphinx,’ (91) “The Old Servant;’ (127) and especially the 
Chirico-like “Parisian Dream” (129)—are certainly among the best 
in the book. Allen Tate is represented with only one piece, but it is 
a highly successful rendering of one of the most shocking and 
effective of Baudelaire’s poems: “A Carrion.’ (38) Among the more 
recent works special mention should be made of Richard Wilbur’s 
excellent versions of two of the most celebrated pieces in Les Fleurs 
du Mal: “Correspondences” (12) and “Invitation to the Voyage,’ 
(67) as well as of Karl Shapiro’s effective transmuting of the strange 
Freudian fantasy called “Giantess:’ (26) Of the “condemned pieces” 
several are competently rendered, though none as beautifully as 
Aldous Huxley’s “Lesbians” (151) If space permitted, a number of 
other individual translations could be mentioned, notably by Alan 
Conder, David Paul, and George Dillon. 

On the other side of the ledger, instead of being faced with such 
a motley assortment of names, two prime offenders stand out glar- 
ingly: they are the South African poet Roy Campbell, and the 
American translator C. EF MacIntyre. The editors have a special 
predilection for Campbell, for they have included over forty of his 
translations—by far the most generous representation in the book— 
and for many of the longest and most famous of Baudelaire’s poems. 
That fact should justify our concentrating chiefly on Campbell. 

Some half a dozen of Campbell’s translations pass muster, but 
most of them place a barrier of bad verse between the reader and 
the original. Baudelaire’s poetry has a polish and a smoothness that 
are at times almost unctuous, and this extraordinary finish seldom 
disappears; it persists, in fact, even when the poet is at his most savage. 
Campbell’s translations (and MacIntyre’s even more so) are com- 
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pletely devoid of that indispensable Baudelairean quality. Campbell 
at least preserves some semblance of rhythm, though its intermit- 
tently rollicking beat has little to remind us of Baudelaire’s French 
rhythms with their shifting and muted tonic accents. But the banal 
and even doggerel character of Campbell’s rhymes destroys whatever 
preservative quality his rhythm may have. One has on occasion the 
sensation of being plunged without warning into Byron’s Don Juan: 
“his teachers” and “all such creatures,’ (92) “stockings holed” and 
“made of Gold;’ (107) “the lovers of Dementia;’ and “limitless 
adventure” (183); “bucolic,” “hierophantic;’ “corybantic;’ “melan- 
cholic” (189); “himself a beacon” and “so loved to speak on” (198) 
—such rhymes might have served Byron well, but they are pre- 
posterous in translations of Baudelaire. Even MacIntyre’s frequent 
makeshift assonantal rhymes are less disastrous. 

Campbell’s Donjuanesque rhymes, however, are only one of his 
many defects. So numerous are those defects that, instead of a 
tedious catalogue of them, one is obliged to cite one or two brief 


passages that are, so to speak, supersaturated with them. This “hor- 
rible example” method would be grossly unfair were it not for the 
fact that throughout Campbell’s translations the recurrence of the 
various defects is sufficiently constant to spoil all but occasional 


passages. Consider, then, such a quatrain as: 


Two fighters rushed together: sabres bleak 
With crimson blood-gouts lit the air above. 
That clinking swordplay was the tender squeak 
Of youth, when it’s a prey to bleating love. (45) 


Considered without reference to the French original, these lines are 
bad English verse. Inversions are at best risky in English, though 
sometimes justified. “Sabres bleak;’ however, is not merely an awk- 
ward inversion; “bleak” as an adjective to describe a sabre has 
nothing to recommend it—neither accuracy, vividness, nor evocative 
quality. Apparently Mr. Campbell was enamored of the expression 
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“tender squeak,’ so he had to have a rhyme. Hence the padding-by- 
inversion of “sabres bleak?) The archaism, “blood-gouts,’ is not 
felicitous. And bleak sabres lighting the air with blood-gouts is 
surely a weak figure of speech. And why is it only the air above that 
is blood-illuminated? Why, because a rhyme is needed for “bleating 
love’ And note in passing the stunning originality of the “above- 
love” pair. Finally, the equating of “clinking swordplay” and “tender 
squeak” is an aural anomaly. 

Such makeshifts and imprecisions are of the sort that Baudelaire 
abhorred. It is their absence from Les Fleurs du Mal that accounts 
for the beauty of even the most morbid of the poems. Thus Camp- 
bell’s bad diction and sloppy figures of speech find no justification in 
the original. For example, the French of the quatrain quoted reads: 


Deux guerriers ont couru !’un sur |’autre; leurs armes 
Ont éclaboussé |’air de lueurs et de sang. 

Ces jeux, ces cliquetis du fer sont les vacarmes 

D’une jeunesse en proie a |’amour vagissant. 


The word-order is strikingly natural; there is not a padded rhyme; 
the figures of speech are beautifully simple and effective. The 
weapons “splattered the air with flashes and blood” “Les vacarmes,’ 
far from being a squeak (tender or otherwise), means “an uproar, a 
din”; and “l'amour vagissant” is meant to convey the idea of love 
wailing lustily like a newborn child. Bleating is quite another matter. 
The second example is practically self-explanatory. Campbell 

writes: 

Oh comic runts! Oh horror of burlesque! 

Lank, flabby, skewed, pot-bellied and grotesque! 

Whom their smug god, Utility (poor brats! ) 

Has swaddled in his brazen clouts “ersatz” 

As with cheap tinsel. (13) 


The first couplet “gets by:’ The rest is doggerel. But to appreciate 
the full bathos of these lines, one must realize that they are meant to 
translate: 
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O ridicules troncs! torses dignes des masques! 

O pauvres corps tordus, maigres, ventrus ou flasques, 
Que le dieu de |’Utile, implacable et serein, 

Enfants, emmaillotta dans ses langes d’airain. 


—not, to be sure, Baudelaire’s most inspired verses, but exquisite 
alongside the Campbell version. And should anyone think I have 
dwelt on two very isolated passages, let him look at what Campbell 
does with the gorgeous “La Chevelure;’ (32) with “A Celle qui est 
trop gaie,” (54) and “Moesta et errabunda,’ (80) with “Spleen,’ (one 
of the very worst), (92) and with large sections of the incomparable 
closing piece, “Le Voyage” (179) 

It is difficult to imagine just what motivated the editors in giving 
so much space to Campbell, and a considerable though lesser place 
to MacIntyre. It seems unbelievable that most of the translations 
quoted from them are really the best of any given poem. If, however, 
such is the case, then all one can say is that it is a singular disservice 
to Baudelaire and to his non-French readers to reprint them. It 


means that, centenary or no centenary, the time is not yet ripe for 
the publication of a composite translation of the whole of Les Fleurs 
du Mal. 





Along the Bookshelf 





FROM LIPSIUS TO DASGUPTA 


Justus Lipstus, THE PuiLosopyy or Renaissance Sroicism. By Jason Lewis 
Saunders. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xviii-228. $4.50. 

Our time is one of scrutiny. This is inevitable in the face of world maneuver, 

international science, and, to take a less obvious but equally important field, 

noncreedal clarification of religio-philosophic concepts. 

It is to the last category that this book belongs. A study long since due, 
the book presents a scholar who with Scaliger and Casaubon makes up that 
triumvirate of pundits for which the sixteenth century is famous. But this is 
not all: it also analyzes the philosophy he championed and how painstakingly 
in consonance with the learned temper of his day he fused its principles with 
those of Christianity 

Mr. Saunders properly enough begins with biography. He has unearthed 
a sufficiency of detail about Lipsius’ career. We see the Fleming getting his 
early lessons under the Jesuits at Cologne and his later ones in antiquarian 
studies of his own at Rome. We follow him as he wanders over Europe, 
learning or teaching, as his like was wont to do, at various universities. We 
are with him at Jena and then at Leiden. A catch for Calvinism, he becomes 
a professor of history at the university and gets along so well that he has his 
most productive decade there. When, for political and religious reasons, he 
finishes his stay and by subterfuge, if the truth be told, returns to his native 
heath, we watch him received with honor. Given the chair of History and 
Latin Literature at Louvain, he settles down to his studies for the rest of 
his days. 

His death, unexpectedly, is marked by irony. Full of honors—he is one of 
the most celebrated of authorities on Roman antiquities; his editions of Seneca 
and Tacitus, not to mention less scholarly works, are famous—he requests that 
his furred robes, a prized possession, be placed as a symbol of past glory at 
the altar of Louvain’s Church of St. Peter. But the gift i is duly rejected by 
the guardians of the edifice though the giver has been a renowned son and 
had on occasion even rendered significant polemical service to the faith. The 
reason, it is clear, is that his quondam vacillation between Catholicism and 
Protestantism has never really been forgiven. Perhaps even more suspect 
have been his endeavors to reconcile Stoic with Christian thought. It is as if 
through the mouths of the rejectors Tertullian once more were speaking: 
“Away with all projects for a ‘Stoic; a ‘Platonic; or a ‘dialectic’ Christianity!” 

How obscurant the Church father was, and, by contrast, how more in 
line with the future of Christian intellection such peers of his as Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen were, is evidenced by the remainder of 
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Mr. Saunders’ book. It furnishes an exposition of Lipsius’ studies in Stoic 
ethical and physical theory under headings like the wise man, the fundamental 
good, the universal and individual nature of man, virtue, God, matter, provi- 
dence, fate, soul, and shows how he succeeded in translating Stoic principles 
into Christian beliefs. The author has cause then to conclude his study with a 
sentence of this sort: “With the publication, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, of these two major works—Manductio and Physiologia—Justus 
Lipsius achieved the distinction of having accomplished for the ancient 
doctrines of the Stoics what other humanistic writers of the Renaissance had 
already done for many of the earlier classical authors.” 

It is a precise tribute, and, if merit in an author is adjudged by the worthies 
he has influenced—we know that Montaigne, Richelieu, Montesquieu, Bossuet, 
Francis Bacon, and to come closer to our own time, Spinoza, were interested 
in his works—it is also a just tribute. 

Taking him in the round then, Justus Lipsius was one of those masters of 
construction who laboriously erect vast reefs of synthesis against the assaults 
of time and oblivion. We are the inheritors of such benefits and it is good of 
Mr. Saunders to make us aware of the fact. Max CosMAN 


Tue PuiLosopxy or JONATHAN Epwarps. Edited by Harvey G. Townsend. 

University of Oregon Press, Eugene, 1955. pp. xxii-270. $5.00. 
Professor Townsend placed the philosophical world greatly in his debt 
by his careful and judicious preparation of this volume. At the time of his 
death, in 1948, the work was essentially complete, although enough 
editorial problems remained to delay publication. 

What we have is first of all a source book for students of philosophy. 
The contents are described by the editor as follows: “(1) the manuscript 
which was published by Dwight in 1829 under the title, Notes on Natural 
Science, (2) Dwight’s printed text of the work entitled The Mind, (3) 
the manuscript known as the Miscellanies: (xii) The manuscript of The 
Mind has long been lost. The present volume presents the full text of the 
first two documents, with some editing as to punctuation, capitalization, 
and spelling, though as much as reasonably possible has been left of 
Edwards’ characteristic construction. In the case of the /fiscellanies, 
additional editing was required in selecting philosophically important 
passages from an unwieldy context of theological items. 

The first two writings, both youthful products, reveal, as can no 
amount of commentary, the rationalism and ontological idealism of 
Edwards’ thought. At times his sophomoric logic-chopping falls into 
unchastened verbalism and abstractionism. There is no doubt in his mind 
that what is logically contradictory or rationally inconceivable cannot be 
real. It is clear that whatever may be true in the realm of primary self- 
feeling or even of conclusions, methodologically Edwards has little in 
common with a philosophy or a theology of paradox. 

The Miscellanies are evidently the cumulative work of Edwards’ life- 
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time. Since the order of entries is quite clear, and a full topical index is 
also given, it is possible to check any changes or developments in Edwards’ 
thought on many topics. Theological elaboration is abundant, philosophical 
development little, and of important departure from early principles 
almost none. 

Professor Townsend’s compilation is not offered as a first introduction 
to Edwards for the general student. It is best used for research into how 
Edwards “got that way,’ the “way” set forth so eloquently and laboriously 
in his many volumes. 

Detailed comparisons of Townsend’s text with that of Dwight or of the 
manuscripts would add little to this review. No sample would be a fair 
sample. The essential accuracy of Dwight’s rendering of content is generally 
conceded, most significantly by Townsend himself. The specialist should 
avail himself of personal examination of available originals and a checking of 
present editing of critical passages. 

No student of Edwards or his times, whether philosophical, theological, 
or literary, can afford to be without this careful and revealing work. 


Southern California School of Theology Donato H. Ruoapes 


A History or Mopern Puitosopny. By Harold Héffding. 2 vols. Dover 

Publications, N.Y., 1955. pp. xvii-532; ix-6oo. cloth $8.00; paper $4.00. 
Students of the history of philosophy will be interested to know that 
Héffding’s classic volumes, first published in English in 1900, are now avail- 


able in this inexpensive unabridged republication of the English translation. 
J. W. Ross 


A History oF InpIAN Puitosopuy.: Vol. V. By Surendranath Dasgupta. 
Cambridge University Press, N.Y. 1955. pp. xiv-204. $5.00. 

This is the last volume of Professor Dasgupta’s History, completed before 
his death in 1952 and carried through to publication by his widow, Dr. 
Surama Dasgupta of Lucknow University. The collection of data bearing 
upon the numerous schools of Indian thought has been a major task in 
itself. The present volume shows the same concern over the available 
literature, the Sanskrit sources (where available), and the reliable transla- 
tions. Since Dasgupta was not acquainted with the Dravidian group of 
languages, he did not study the Saiva works in Tamil. 

There are five chapters in the volume. Chapter 34 examines the literature 
of Southern Saivism including Siva-jfiana-bodha, Matangaparamesvara- 
tantra, Pauskaragama, Vatulagama, Vatula-tantram. Chapter 35 deals with 
Vira-Saivism and the Anubhava-sitra of Mayi-deva. Chapter 36 treats of 
Srikantha’s philosophy in his commentary on the Brahma-sitra. Chapter 
37 examines the Saiva philosophy in the Puranas, while the last chapter is 
concerned with the doctrine of the Pasupatasitras and other important 
texts. All students of Indian philosophy will want to add this volume to 
their collection. Fioyp H. Ross 
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Guwe To Puiosopny. By C. E. M. Joad. Dover Publications, N.Y., 1956. 
pp- 592. cloth $2.95; paper $1.95. 

This is a welcome reprint of an introduction to some of the basic problems 
and views in epistemology and metaphysics. It will appear a bit old-fash- 
ioned to some for it takes these problems seriously. But if this be a fault, 
it is a fault of every book written in these fields prior to Wittgenstein and 
of most written since. I heartily recommend it to any reader who would 
like to get an idea of what these fields are all about. Joad is a good writer 
and a sharp, but fair, critic. Little more can be asked. Wu .1AM S. SNYDER 


REASON AND Lire. By Julian Marias. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1956. 
pp. Xili-413. $5.00. 

The author states at the beginning that while he is writing An Introduction 
to Philosophy, it really is more like a novel because it is the story of man’s 
life. He discounts the usual methods of approach to the study of philosophy 
—“systematic,’ “historical, and “problem-study;’ contending that philosophy 
becomes “abstract and fictitious if it is not deliberately rooted in the very 
life which has to make it’? The book is systematically based on this thesis, 
and the author is meticulous in his analysis of life’s many problems. 

Chapter I, upon which the entire book is based, covers “The Outline 
of Our Situation; analyzing man in his “world” The author makes a 
differentiation between “situation” and “circumstance; and only rarely does 
he use the two terms as equivalent. 

In Chapter II he elaborates upon “The vital function of truth” He cites 
four typical ways in which an individual may “behave toward truth” The 
author’s staternent relevant to the fourth manner is arresting: “There is 
possible an extremely abnormal and paradoxical situation, which is that 
of living against truth. And this is—let us not delude ourselves—the situation 
which predominates in our own age’ Continuing, he emphasizes, “People 
affirm and seek falsehood deliberately, because it is falsehood. . . ? (108) 
This he calls “‘a strange sickness of our time” 

In Chapters III and IV he continues his study of truth in history and 
the method of truth and reality. He emphasizes the importance of the 
“method” relevant to truth and reality. “We mistake for reality what is 
only theory or interpretation” (143) The triple function of history, which 
the author stresses, is “that it tears away the accumulated interpretations, 
and thus lays bare reality? (152) Throughout he has emphasized what he 
terms a necessity for life: “What to hold by” and “give an account of? The 
translator’s note gives the Spanish meaning “to give reason of: In Chapter 
V the discussion of the term “reason” is continued. He notes that it would 
be possible to say quite pgp “that reason is human life? (188) “When 
the horizon of life is vast . . . reason pentrates to very deep levels:’ He notes, 
“From this point of view, we can think, analogically, of the nature of the 
divine mind. God not only knows everything, but his knowledge, unlike 
human knowledge, exhausts the reality of what is known” (191) 
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The central theme of the book appears in Chapter VI: “Life is the 
radical reality’ Here, as in other important aspects, Mr. Marias is inspired 
by his teacher Ortega. The author contends that inadequate forms of under- 
standing have handicapped philosophy in the past. The closing chapters 
continue his analysis of other important aspects of human life. The book 
is unique in its approach to an introduction of philosophy, stressing the 
building of life, using all the situations and circumstances it finds as building 
material, guided by the individual’s own design for living gathered from 
history and experience; then, as thinking becomes stabilized, knowledge in 
all its unfolding information may enrich the life—thus is the individual 
prepared to begin his study of philosophy as a treasure house of wisdom. 

Marian GoopLANDER 


Tue Enpurine Questions. Edited by Melvin Rader. Henry Holt & Co., 
N.Y., 1956. pp. ix-564. $5.50. 

This volume contains a group of selections from various philosophers 
touching on the main problems of philosophy; the selections are interspersed 
with introductory material touching on the philosophers themselves and 
on their relations to other philosophers and also with some fairly extensive 
analysis of the positions represented by the selections. The selections are on 
the whole admirable, being for the most part fairly complete units, and 
thus to some degree are able to stand alone; they are also quite representative 
of the positions which they are intended to represent. The explanation and 
analysis of the various positions by the editor are on the whole accurate 
and are often clearer than the material commented on, an admirable achieve- 
ment in a book of this sort. 

The areas of philosophy touched on are, in order: (1) “What is 
Philosophy?” (selections from Broad and Plato); (2) “The Ways of Know- 
ing” (Descartes, Peirce—representing empiricism, James, Dewey, Russell, 
and Blanshard); (3) “The Nature of Reality” (Aristotle, Lucretius, Santa- 
yana, Berkeley, Hume, and a group of selections concerning theistic views); 
(4) “The Basis of Morality” (Aristotle, Cicero, Kant, Mill, Dewey, Steven- 
son); (5) “Social Ideals” (Plato, Hobbes, Mill, Marx, Carr, Whitehead). 
The book also includes a good bibliography and a useful index. 

This reviewer has found the text to be very useful in an introductory 
course in philosophy. The students have reported that most of the selections 
are understandable, even prior to my comments, and have indicated that 
they find the explanations of the editor to be quite helpful. I have only 
highest praise for the job attempted and achieved. WS. S. 


AMERICAN PRAGMATISM AND Epucation. By John L. Childs. Henry Holt & 
Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. x-373. $4.00. 

This book, as indicated in the preface, is the outgrowth of a graduate 

course of the same title offered at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the general topic of 
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the pragmatic reconstruction in philosophy and education, and the second 
with pragmatism and the new education. In the first part the cultural roots 
of pragmatism are traced in the writings of Charles S. Peirce, William James, 
John Dewey, and George H. Mead. The pragmatic theory of meaning and 
the experimental method of inquiry are credited to Peirce. Dewey’s contribu- 
tions to the theory of inquiry, evolutionary naturalism, Democracy, the nature 
of man, and the nature of human experience are expounded. James enters the 
discussion largely with respect to the empirical interpretation of the nature 
and significance of religion. Mead was concerned with the nature of mind as a 
social emergent and with the importance of significant symbols in this 
development. In the section on the application of the pragmatic theory to 
the actual educational system in America special reference is made to the 
work of Kilpatrick, Counts, and Bode. 

In the closing section of the last chapter some of the difficulties in the 
pragmatic educational theory are suggested. One of the disagreements 
emphasized is with Dewey’s view that educational method is identical with 
the research pattern of experimental inquiry. While it is admitted that these 
two have much in common, they are not held to be identical. It is pointed 
out by the author in criticism of this viewpoint that there are many aspects 
of our environment and culture which are functioning in such a way that 
they are not problematical in any vital sense. Further, the typical educational 
situation is not identical with a research problem, since the problem of the 
teacher is partly one of communication in respect to the organized bodies of 
knowledge already achieved, as contrasted with the research scientist who is 
engaged in seeking something new. 

For those readers who have lived through the first half of the twentieth 
century and who have been in touch with philosophy and education, there 
may be little that is new in this book. Nevertheless it is of great value to have 
the pragmatic theory of education organized in such a way that the contri- 
butions of its pioneers can be viewed as a whole, and this has been done with 
distinction. Hersert L. SEARLES 


Tue REVOLUTION IN PutLosopny. By A. J. Ayer, et al. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y., 
1956. pp. v-126. $2.50. 
The revolt against speculative idealism which has spread widely during the 
past half-century, has turned up some pregnant ideas; most notably, perhaps, 
in the challenge to traditional intellectualism, voluntarism, pragmatism, and 
intuitionism. It remains to be determined by future generations, however, to 
what extent current realism, the new logic and neo-positivism, which are the 
subject matter of this little volume, comprise a genuine revolution. Extremisms 
pop up, retreat under criticism, and leave behind them a residue of smoke, ash, 
and some pure metal. How much there is of the latter is always the question. 
At any rate this book will be of considerable interest to those who wish for 
a simple, clearly written, and authoritative account of a current of thought 
that has been aggressive and highly vocable in Britain during this century. 
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What is rather extraordinary is the circumstance that it composes a series of 
lectures delivered as a part of the “third programme” over British radio. The 
topics briefly and lucidly discussed deal with F H. Bradley, Gottlob Frege 
and mathematical logic, the logical atomism of Russell and Wittgenstein, G. E. 
Moore’s common sense realism, the Vienna Circle, and Wittgenstein. Two 
concluding chapters deal with “Construction and Analysis” and “Analysis 
and Imagination” Gilbert Ryle contributes an introduction. Wi_Bur Lone 


THE APPLICATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Ernics iv THEory AND Practice. By Thomas E. Hill. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. xiii-431. $4.50. 
This is intended as an introductory textbook for a course in ethics and follows 
the usual plan of such a book. First, is an introduction, which discusses what 
ethics is and briefly glances at the relations of ethics to other fields. Secondly, 
there is a survey of the major ethical theories (and a few minor ones). 
Thirdly, a development of a “working theory” which one presumes is to be 
preferred to any in the previous survey. Finally, there is a practical section in 
which the working theory is applied to specific problems. Each chapter is 
provided with a list of further readings and with a series of questions which 
are intended to aid the student in understanding the material in the chapter. 
I am unsympathetic with the whole idea behind such a textbook and 
hence find it difficult to say much in favor of this one. Such texts as this seem 
designed to keep the student from actually reading philosophy for as long a 
time as possible; the student spends all his time reading about philosophers, 
which is a much less rewarding and less interesting way to spend anyone’s 
time. But even as such texts go, I am not sure that this is without faults. First 
of all, the author’ develops a terminological apparatus which is much too 
complex. Why label Hobbes’s theory “Thomas Hobbes’s Subjective Totali- 
tarian Desire Theory”? As far as I can see, it does not aid understanding at all. 
Throughout the book there is a striving for a label, a hard and fast classifica- 
tion of ethical views which interferes with an accurate presentation of the 
subtleties of the views. No appreciation of the significance of Hobbes’s appeal 
to reason is even suggested in the text. This is one reason why reading Hobbes 
is much superior to reading about him. Finally, I do not feel that most stu- 
dents will either understand or see the significance of the working theory 
which is developed. Some students might even have difficulty swallowing the 
author’s hierarchy of values. My experience is that students never can see how 
one can get from talk about the meaning of words to recommendatory and 
approbatory statements. I must admit that I share their difficulty. W.S.S. 


Srupies ty Comparative Arstuetics. By Pravasjivan Chaudbury. Visva- 
Bharati, Santiniketan, India, 1953. pp. 127. 5 rupees. 

This little book consists of eleven interrelated essays dealing with various 

problems of aesthetic theory. Two of these essays, “Psychical Distance in 

Indian Aesthetics” and “Theory of Rasa,’ have previously been published in 
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the Journal of Aesthetics; two others, “A Sketch of a Theory of Poetry” and 
“The Problem of Artistic Truth, have appeared in the Philosophical Quar- 
terly. Of the remaining essays three deserve special attention. They are: 
“Objectification of Feelings in Art? “The Theory of Suggestion in Poetry; 
and “Aesthetics of Rabindranath Tagore” 

The over-all purpose of all eleven essays is to “answer some important 
problems in modern aesthetics in the light of the classical Indian theories of 
rasa {delight] and dhvani [suggestion]” It is only fair to say, however, that 
the particular versions of these classical theories are essentially those of the 
author, who himself admits that “the historical reader will find much that 
may strike him as original or arbitrary in the matter of this interpretation and 
application” (preface) But whatever the peculiarities of his interpretations of 
rasa and dhvani may be, Dr. Chaudhury is widely read in Western aesthetics. 
His discussions are thoughtful and thought-provoking and illustrate in the 
best sense the possibilities of a meeting of East and West. This little book 
deserves wide recognition. W. H. WerKMEISTER 


A Pea ror Man. By Mario M. Rossi. Edinburgh University Press, Edinburgh, 

1956. pp. vili-167. 9/6 net. 

This brief book is concerned with showing the inadequacy of any form of 
historicism, which is the ‘ ‘assumption of history as ultimate reality and of 
historical description as supreme science:’ (3) There are three types of 
historicism: first, historical relativism, which “maintains that values of every 
kind . . . are related to a certain moment of history and lose their significance 
when that moment has passed” (2); second, philosophy of history, which 

“avers that all events, all facts, are only manifestations of the development of 
some underlying reality” (2); and finally, historical positivism, which “main- 
tains that any historical event is real in and by itself? (3) Apparently all of 
the ills of the modern day stem from historicism, our dictators, our social 
difficulties, all of the various “isms;’ etc. Just why and how these ills are due 
to historicism is not explained in detail. Still it is obvious that the author 
considers historicism to be a view to be refuted at all costs. 

The author, in denying the reality of history, is never very clear whether 
he means that nothing has ever happened ( philosophers have held stranger 
notions), that we can never know that anything has happened, or that our 
knowledge of what has happened is inevitably limited, hypothetical, and 
uncertain. He may, as a matter of fact, mean something quite distinct from 
these three. However, be that as it may, he wishes to replace history with 
biography, which suggests that he does not hold the first of the above posi- 
tions. Just how biographical knowledge is any better off than historical 
knowledge is not explained. WS. 5S. 


Tue Vatue JupGMent. By W. D. Lamont. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1955. 
Pp. XV-335. $6.00. 

One of the encouraging signs in contemporary philosophy is the increasing 

trend away from semantics and language analysis for its own sake, and 
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towards a concern with basic problems of human existence—including the 
problems of value and value judgments. It is also encouraging to note that 
the new approach to these central problems is empirical without being anti- 
metaphysical; for, in the end, metaphysical considerations are unavoidable. 
Dr. Lamont’s book is a fine example of this trend. It suggests a stimulating 
and fruitful approach to problems which are at best difficult and perplexing. 
Lamont’s basic theme is that value judgments are akin to judgments of 
evaluation in the field of economics, whereas moral judgments are rather like 
judgments in the realm of law. Value judgments and moral judgments must 
thus be strictly separated if we are to understand precisely what each type 
involves. As its title suggests, most of the present book is devoted to the 
problems of value judgments. Moral judgments, however, and their relations 
to value judgments, receive incisive treatment in the concluding chapters. 
The problem of value judgments in its crucial sense is approached here via 
the problem of values in economics, and much significant insight is obtained 
from the comparison. A distinction is made between “valuation” (which is 
the subject matter of chapters I to VI) and the “attribution of goodness” 
(which is discussed in chapters VII to IX). The ultimate ground for both is 
the person with all his needs, desires, and interests, living in a world which 
forces preferential selections upon him. The ultimate ground of the moral 
judgments Lamont sees, as did Kant, in the principle of the “autonomous 
self-legislative will” (197) But the importance of this book lies not so much in 
the broad perspectives which it opens up as in the wealth of illuminating 
material and the detailed arguments which make the reading of this book 


most rewarding. W. H.W. 


Turnkine Asout Tuinkinc. By Mer! Ruskin Wolfard. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. Ppp. X-273- $5.00. 

When a writer trained as a mechanical engineer turns his pen toward philo- 
sophical questions the result is most interesting. Such is the case in this volume. 
It is very evident that the author has thought and read widely; this volume 
reflects his many intellectual interests including science, philosophy, and 
religion. However, the result is a kind of “thinking out loud” about some 
ideas he has had on his mind for a long time. A few of the chapter headings 
will indicate the scope of the book: “Thinking About a Scientific-Theology; 
“Modern Skepticizing’ “Modern Skepticized Thinking’ and “Mentality 
Engineering” The author says many things that are good, but he puts them 
all into the pot as he cooks an intellectual stew that lacks the content of 
disciplined philosophic training and thought. J. WR. 


Tue PsycHotocy or THoucnt AND JupGMENT. By Donald M. Jobnson. 
Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1955. pp. x-515. $6.00. 

The psychology of thought is an intriguing subject in need of more systematic 

investigation. Many have expressed interest in thinking, but few have come 
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to well-defined and factually supported conclusions. “The field is littered 
with disabled wisdoms cast off by hit-and-run theorists?’ We are indebted to 
the author for his effort to bring together most of the psychological studies 
of the past fifty years to “tidy up and remap” this field. His viewpoint is a 
naturalistic approach to the organism in its environment, uniting the Gestalt 
emphasis on perceptual or cognitive organization and the functionalist 
emphasis on activity. “The thinker surveys the situation and prepares to 
respond to the stimulus field as he organizes it? (161) 

For a systematic survey of the available information he follows a tri- 
functional analysis: (1) preparation for intellectual activity, (2) the produc- 
tive flow of ideas, and (3) judgment as the evaluating or categorizing of an 
object of thought to clarify an unstructured situation or settle an uncertain 
state of affairs. Preparation is a thorough exploration of the problem and 
available facts. Production is motivated by enthusiasm and often discussion. 
Judgment is a calm and critical examination of the situation; it is a way of 
communicating the results of the thinking process. 

A person has a problem when his goal-directed activity is unrewarding. 
This calls for a survey of the problem and analysis of the goal, the production 
of promising solution attempts, and the judgment of the usefulness of the 
attempts. Sources of difficulty in problem solving are novelty of the problem, 
abstractness of the material, or complexity of the situation. To solve problems 
it is necessary to have a persisting set to respond to appropriate stimuli and 
to develop a pattern or search model around which to organize the search, 
yet with flexibility to see facts in new perspective. 

Does psychology help a person to think more effectively. Modestly the 
author replies that a college course in psychology adds more to the student’s 
vocabulary and factual knowledge than to his ability to reason about 
psychological problems. Yet experiments demonstrate that a teacher can 
present his material so as to stimulate and train students how to think, with 
notable results. In his final chapter on the improvement of thinking the 
author emerges with a number of specific suggestions from psychological 
experimentation on how to think more efficiently; referring to ingestion, 
working conditions, scheduling, learning, optimum emotion, and thought 
control. 

To facilitate production we are encouraged to forgo criticism tempo- 
rarily while deliberately exercising imagination, then to pause at a critical 
time later for evaluating judgment. Wher the problem is complex it is 
essential to discover a pattern by which to group facts and organize material 
in a manageable way. Discussing problems and ideas with others facilitates 
suggestions and more quickly eliminates unworkable ones. The over-all 
strategy for improving thinking (484) would consist of (1) analyzing the 
system of intellectual operations, (2) diagnosing the weaknesses, and (3) 


applying efforts at improvement of greatest weakness. 
pprys P 8 Paut E. Jounson 


Boston University School of Theology 
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PutLosopuicaL Anacysis. By J. O. Urmson. Oxford University Press, N.Y., 
1956. pp. X-203. $2.90. 

This volume contains a historical sketch of the development of British 
analysis from the publication of Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External 
World in 1914 to the beginning of World War II. The largest part of the 
book consists in tracing the relation between the methods of analysis 
employed by British philosophers such as Russell, G. E. Moore, H. H. Price, 
etc., and the metaphysical view known as logical atomism, the view that the 
world was made up of various complexes of ultimately simple “facts; 
“objects,” “percepts,” or what have you. This metaphysical view collapsed as 
much from the weight of its own rather incredible meanderings as from the 
approach of the archenemy of metaphysics, logical positivism. For a time 
during the 1930's logical positivism dominated the scene in Great Britain and 
replaced logical atomism as the basic rationale of the analytic approach. 
Beginning about 1936 a few articles appeared before World War II which 
heralded a new development in British philosophy, one which has borne fruit 
in the last ten years. The significance of this development is often not realized; 
in certain very important respects it represents a sharp break with the aims 
and methods of the type of analysis practiced by the philosophers associated 
with the earlier analytic movement. The author had made a major contribu- 
tion both to the understanding of this historical development of analysis 
itself and to an understanding of what is going on in Great Britain now. 

In the midst of this general sketch the author has been able to develop 
some few points in detail, and where he has been unable to do this he indicates 
where the detail may be found. The book will be found useful for two major 
purposes: (1) for those familiar with the philosophic literature of the period, 
it will provide clarification and understanding of the entire development, 
and (2) for those willing to undertake considerable reading in addition (all 
indicated in the book), it will provide the best guided tour to the period now 
available. From this last point of view, the book would make an excellent text 
for a graduate course in this area. WS. S. 


LANGUAGE AND INFoRMAL Locic. By Robert T: Harris and James L. Jarrett. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. vili-274. $3.50. 

This is a textbook in the philosophy of language. Its purpose is to give the 
student a practical understanding of what language is and does. To achieve 
this purpose it presents a comprehensive treatment of language which draws 
upon studies in many fields, e.g., in logic, semantics, linguistics, literary criti- 
cism, psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Topics for discussion, exer- 
cises, and a bibliography are appended to each chapter. 

Comprehensive treatment, presentation of diverse approaches to a given 
topic, and an easy, informal style are markedly good features of this work. 
But there are also certain defects. There is frequent failure to relate to one 
another the several approaches to a topic. There is a general lack of precision 
which occasionally degenerates into confusion. Finally, there is failure to take 
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account of recent contributions to the philosophy of language. It would 
indeed be unrealistic to suggest that a careful exposition of the contributions 
of, say, Carnap, Quine, Strawson, or Wittgenstein would be suitable in a 
work of this type, but a simplified adaptation of such contributions might 
well be valuable. Gorpon MATHESON 


Lancuace, THOUGHT, AND Reatity. By Benjamin Lee Whorf. Edited by John 

B. Carroll. John Wiley & Sons, N.Y., 1956. pp. xi-278. $7.00. 
This volume contains eighteen items written by Whorf, twelve of which 
have been published prior to this volume. The other unpublished material 
ranges from a portion of a letter discussing Hopi linguistics, through essays 
found in manuscript, to a table and outline of linguistic categories. Most of 
the essays are concerned with technical problems in linguistics. Some five or 
six are, however, concerned with problems of considerable philosophic 
import. I comment on these below. In addition to this material by Whorf, the 
volume contains an introductory sketch of Whorf’s life and work, a bibli- 
ography of his published and unpublished manuscripts, and a selected 
bibliography of articles related to his writings. 

The material in the volume which is of particular philosophic importance 
centers around the so-called Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. Informally, this 
hypothesis involves the following points: (1) thinking is primarily linguistic 
in character and hence the structure of our language will determine in large 
part the structure of our thought, and (2) in so far as perceiving involves 
conceiving, our very perceptual awareness of the world will be partially 
molded by linguistic factors. Thus the forms of thought and perception are 
functions of linguistic categories. The basic categories of our thought about 
the world will be determined by the language within which the thinking is 
done. The essay in the collection which develops this hypothesis in the most 
sustained way is “The Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to 
Language,’ where the comparative influence of Hopi and English on the 
awareness of time and on our modes of conceiving time is discussed in detail. 

This suggests an interesting transformation of Kantian epistemology. 
Instead of a rather mysterious Understanding imposing mysterious categories 
on a mysterious raw material of sense, we can see our experience and thought 
as in large part a function of habits of thought forced on us by the categories 
imbedded in language. Thus the Kantian synthetic a priori is seen as a species 
of linguistic a priori. Whorf shows in the essay cited that the conception and 
perception of time which plays such an important part in the Critique of 
Pure Reason is of a basically different type in Hopi than in a standard 
European language, with a resulting different categorical apprehension of 
the world. 

This linguistic character of the basic categories of thought does not imply 
their analytic character. The modes of conception of time in European 
languages are modes of conceiving the real world. Hence our language has 
built into it information as to how we will necessarily conceive the world, 
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and hence how that world must appear to us. Hopi has different information 
built into it. The statements “Space is three-dimensional;’ “Time is uni- 
directional,’ “There is a past, present, and future” are not analytic statements 
such as “2 plus 2 is 4” or “Either A or not-A, but not both” They are, how- 
ever, functions of linguistic habit. In English we have only the possibility 
of referring to three dimensions; the function of notions like “earlier” and 
“later” in English force the concept of uni-directionality on us; the spatializ- 
ing of time as a row is built into the English language. To deny these state- 
ments is to reject the English language as a fit medium of discourse concerning 
space and time, but it is not to contradict oneself. The conceptual structure 
of English may be, in some sense, defective for the purposes at hand, and we 
must search for another linguistic mode of expression. Thus diverse languages 
are far from merely different ways of speaking about the world; they are 
diverse ways of conceiving the world. Linguistic differences are often 
evidence of far-reaching conceptual differences. Thus, to show the linguistic 
character of a dispute (¢.g., a metaphysical dispute about time) is far from 
trivializing the dispute. It may indeed show how very basic to our conceptual 
understanding of the world the dispute actually is. 

The Whorf-Sapir hypothesis, then, strengthens the hand of those who 
find linguistic matters at the very heart of philosophy, but also shows the 
mistake of those who feel that to show the linguistic character of a problem 
is somehow to show it to be unreal. How one ought to speak about the world 
is after all not a matter of arbitrary decision, but rather a question which can 
only be answered by patient examination of the world itself. WS. S. 


OperationisM. By A. Cornelius Benjamin. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
1955. Pp. Vii-154. $4.00. 

Ever since the publication of R W. Bridgman’s The Logic of Modern Physics 
in 1927, the term “operationism” has been familiar to scientists and philoso- 
phers alike. Operationism was hailed as the orientation and procedure most 
likely to contribute not only to the advancement of physics but to that of 
the social and behavioral sciences as well. In the course of time, however, 
Bridgman’s original ideas had to be revised in fundamental respects and 
references to operationism became increasingly vague and confusing. Pro- 
fessor Benjamin, well known for his work in the philosophy of science, now 
undertakes the task of bringing a semblance of order out of this chaos. 

He begins his book with a critical evaluation of Bridgman’s original 
proposal and tries to separate the various threads and stages of Bridgman’s 
thinking which have contributed to the present confusion. He then discusses 
operationism as it has been taken over, either with modifications or 
uncritically, by the behavioral sciences, and especially by psychology. This 
exposition he follows up with a critical evaluation of the operational point 
of view, concluding his book, finally, with his own “generalized operational 
theory”? One wonders, however, whether, in the end, anything is left which 
is distinctive of an operational theory, for the “operations” which Professor 
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Benjamin accepts as “the essence of the operational theory” are discrimina- 
tion, generalization, ordering, measuring, and analogizing—and these “opera- 
tions” are as ancient and as common as thinking itself. In Benjamin’s book we 
have proof, I believe, that operationism, as a distinct philosophical orientation, 
has seen the end of its brief and inconspicuous history—a history completely 
covered by the bibliography at the end of the book. W. H.W. 


Osjectiviry. By William Earle. Noonday Press, N.Y. 1955. pp. 157- $4.00. 
The author, who is associate professor of philosophy at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, here examines the relations between mind and the world. Although 
the orientation of the book is essentially phenomenological, Professor Earle 
attempts to show 


(1) that the contents of all objects of consciousness are absolutely 
independent of both the subject thinking them, and its thinking, (2) 
that the contents of all finite objects are part of reality itself, and 
not always images, representations, or copies thereof, (3) that the 
cognitive subject is purely a spectator of reality with no constitutive 
or creative role whatsoever. (22) 


The argument throughout the book is terse, meticulous, and clear. The 
author’s concern with problems of fact and of human experience, although 
restricted essentially to the field of epistemology and its metaphysical impli- 
cations, is a refreshing departure from semantics and linguistic analyses now 
usually encountered in books of this type. 

The basic theme of the book is perhaps best summarized in the author’s 
own words: “No analysis of truth or of a logic which purports to assure us 
of the truth can be complete without the phenomenological discovery 
[through imagination, logical thought, memory, and ontological intention | 
of Being as the actual content of our actual awareness.’ (157) 

With all the shortcomings it may have (and its price is one of them), 
this is a book for all who take their philosophy seriously. It is stimulating 
and important. W. H.W. 


THE HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


Tue Dicnity or THE HuMaN Person. By Edward P. Cronan. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. xvi-207. $3.00. 
Tue Dienrry or Man. By Russell W. Davenport. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1955. 
PP. Vili-3 38. $4.00. 
Both of these books are a protest and an expression of faith—a protest against 
those forces unloosened in our times which would crush the individual and 
destroy his dignity as a person; and an expression of faith which inspires 
hope for the future. Within this broad framework of values, however, the 
books differ fundamentally in orientation. 
Father Cronan’s book bears the nihil obstat and the imprimatur of his 
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church. Mr. Davenport’s book is free from restrictions which such censor- 
ship implies. But both authors are in deepest earnest and in full agreement 
with Francis Sheed’s statement (quoted by Cronan) that “the question of 
the value of a human person is never a ‘mere abstraction} fit only to entertain 
philosophers. It is the standard of measure for how men shall treat other men, 
and as such it is vital!’ 

As he develops his thesis, Father Cronan’s bias becomes apparent. In 
complete disregard of the achievements of personalism, for example, he relies 
upon sources which are “almost exclusively Thomistic;’ for, we are told, “no 
other sources, particularly and regrettably contemporary thinkers, have 
treated this current problem in so thorough and satisfying a manner.’ His 
conclusion is what was to be expected. “Man is of value in the measure he is 
God-like, in the measure of his nature, and therefore his existence and powers 
and operations, are the copy of the divine nature” (32) His dignity is 
“founded upon the fact that [he] is an image of God?’ (201) 

To such an argument, however, the modern skeptic will reply that gods 
are made in the image of man, and that therefore the worth and the dignity 
of man stem from the fact that he can project his highest hopes and values 
into the personified ideal he calls his God. Russell Davenport’s book is an 
attempt to rescue us from the nihilistic consequences which this skepticism 
entails. 

Unfortunately Mr. Davenport’s book is not a complete answer in more 
than one sense of the term. Because of the author’s premature death in 1954, 
the constructively suggestive last sections of the book consist only of 

“unrevised notes and thoughts” that were not sufficiently developed to be 
included in the main body of the work. More importantly, however, the 
book, while a clear and forceful statement of the problem, is a demand for 
solutions rather than a solution. It falls short of its goal because it does not 
come to grips with the basic facts of personal existence. It raises questions 
but only hints at possible answers. 

As far as Mr. Davenport is concerned, the problem of “the dignity of the 
individual” is the key to the international tensions and conflicts of our times; 
for the idea of human dignity, “which is the keystone of the Western 
doctrine, is unknown to the Soviets.” (37) “Dialectical Materialism? so Mr. 
Davenport maintains, demands the “Dialectical Man? “a transmutation of 
Western ideas about man into a conglomerate opposite’’ If this “Dialectical 
Man” “comes to dominate the earth, our own ideas about man cannot 
survive.’ (46) Iti is this idea of man, therefore, not any particular nation, that 
is “our enemy”; (49) and it is this idea of man, of “Dialectical Man?’ which 
must be overcome if Western culture is to survive. The real issue between 
the Free World and the Communist World is, therefore, “not military at all. 
It is philosophical” (50) 

Unfortunately for the Western world, however, the very sciences which 
make modern industrialism possible, which contribute so markedly to the 
comforts of life and can be the greatest boon to mankind, also entail—at 
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least when taken as the whole of knowledge—a reductionistic, materialistic 
view of man that is frighteningly similar to the conception of “Dialectical 
Man’ The enemy, therefore, is right in our midst, making our problem all 
the more urgent and difficult. “In virtually every instance; Mr. Davenport 
tells us, “the inferences to be drawn from natural science point away from 
the dignity of man. They do not support the concept of human dignity, they 
make it untenable? (233) Hence “it is not what separates the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. that should frighten the free world, but what they have in 
common.” (238) 

There is, unfortunately, too much truth in these remarks to make us feel 
secure in our smug complacency. But what is the answer? Davenport's 
fragmentary and brief references to Aristotle, Aquinas, Goethe, and Rudolf 
Steiner (!) are of no help. To maintain that there are truths and values 
untouched by science is disappointing so long as we do not go to fundamentals 
and prove our point; and this proof Mr. Davenport does not even attempt. 

W. H. W. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT. By W. L. Patty and L. S. Johnson. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., N.Y., 1953. pp. viii-403. $4.75. 

Here is an introductory textbook which bridges the gap between academic 

general psychology and mental health, It expects the student to see the 

importance of relationships and effective communication. The authors’ term 

“adjustment” and their treatment of it imply the importance of self-discipline. 

One is emotionally healthy to the extent that one can tolerate ambiguity. On 


the other hand, their term “adjustment” is unfortunate in that it connotes to 
our mechanically oriented minds that mental health is a matter of technical 
manipulation, when actually the attitudes which need to be “adjusted” are 
repressed and, therefore, not accessible to conscious scrutiny. Cleaving 
between the bone and marrow of psychodynamic issues is not characteristic 
of this introductory text. But the student is introduced to the humbling 
dimension of psychology as a “science;’ namely, the subjective nature of its 
data—how can one treat them objectively? 

The scope of mental health ranges from sources of motivation in the 
individual to national and international relationships. They are helpful to 
spell out specific suggestions for dealing with the above problems in the 
local community. 

The authors treat the student reader as on a continuum with the mentally 
ill. Personality illness is treated as a distortion of wholesome attitudes and 
behavior. The causes for aberrated performance are sought for in the 
individual’s failures to achieve and maintain a sense of personal integrity 
and adequacy. 

Motivation is not presented in terms of Freud’s instinctual theory or in 
Allport’s psychophysical analysis. This treatment is more in terms of 
Gardner Murphy’s biosocial point of view, coupled with a timid but cordial 
reference to the contributions of anthropology. The relevance of “Field 
theory” is explained briefly. H. A. Murray’s concept of “need” seems to be 
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the contemporary unit of motivation. A. H. Maslow’s suggestion that 
personality needs cluster into an hierarchical sequence is explained. 

I find myself pushed to use “introduce?” “suggest, “explain; and like terms 
in reviewing this book. The authors are adamant in the decision not to espouse 
any school of thought, but their selection of emphases clearly indicates their 
pitch. To afford their dynamic orientation objectivity they seem to be prone 
to find illustrations in psychosomatics. This is an excellent section of the book. 
Southern California School of Theology Davin D. Errzen 


Tue New Many. By Ronald Gregor Smith. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1956. 
Pp- 120. $2.50. 

This little book is obviously not original in the sense of breaking new 
theological ground. It is rather a series of popular lectures by a well- -qualified 
scholar which offer something of a consensus of the major tendencies in 
contemporary Protestant thought. The first chapter draws together what 
many Protestants conceive the message of the Bible to be. Then, having laid 
the foundations, the author stresses that the result of the Reformation was the 
shattering of medieval dualism between sacred and secular. What had been 
two worlds became one world, God’s world. History became again, as it had 
been for the Bible, the sphere of God's activity. “God is not at the end of our 
inquiries, nor is he the stop-gap where our thoughts fail us:’ 

Hence, for Smith, the efforts of both fundamentalism and liberalism are 
meaningless. They do not touch the modern situation. What is needed is a 
“this-worldly transcendence” which will take life in the body and the world 


seriously, and devote itself to seeing that the making of men whole is the 
function of religion. In his solution Smith is informed by the creative work 
of Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Rudolf Bultmann. He tries, in making Christianity 
practical, to avoid making it trite. The book is an admirably written invitation 
to faith. Joun E. Burkuart 


THE MUDDIED WATERS OF PHILOSOPHIC SCIENCE 


INTERNATIONAL ENcycLopepiA oF Uniriep Science. Vol. I. Edited by Otto 
Neurath, Rudolf Carnap, and Charles W. Morris. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1955. pp. ix-339; 760. $11.00. 

This really pretentious work begins by stating that it is the result of the 

efforts of the unity of science movement to bring about a scientific attitude 

and a synthesis between the empirical work of scientists and the rationalism 
of the philesophico-religious systems “now become synthesized for the first 
time in history” The “pretentious” statement is that “This Encyclopedia 
continues the work of the famous Encyclopédie; but is modestly modified 
by the confession: “Succeeding generations may better be able to assess how 

far this present Encyclopedia expresses living activities, old traditions, and a 

rising future?’ (3) In addition to the editors named above, participants in Part 

One are Niels Bohr, John Dewey, and Bertrand Russell; in Part Two they are 
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Ernest Nagel, Philipp Frank, E. Finlay-Freundlich, Felix Mainx, and Egon 
Brunswik. 

So comprehensive an undertaking raises the question as to the coverage 
of the whole field of thought aimed at—scientific, social, and religious—and 
how far it will allow expression from the field of distinguished scientists 
who disagree with the materialistic and logico-positive conclusions of the 
editors. Not that such will be positively intended but the result the ancient 
yet naive assumption that there can be neither science nor religion properly 
outside of the materialistic fold. Already the weaknesses of extreme logico- 
positivism are becoming apparent, as hinted at by Professor Morris in the 
article on “Scientific Empiricism: “Science, as a body of signs with certain 
specific relations to one another, to objects, and to practice, is at once a 
language, a knowledge of objects, and a type of activity; the interrelated 
study of the syntactics, semantics, and pragmatics of the language of science 
in turn constitutes metascience—the science of science” (70) This he admits 
“may equally well be regarded as philosophy:’ One may perhaps be permitted 
to cavil at that which appears in places to be a philosophic crusade against all 
philosophies. The invention of pseudo-scientific terms in itself does not free 
a scientific dogma from the philosophic taint. There are assumptions to be 
examined, such as the assumption that all scientists, being of “the Republic of 
Science,’ are in theoretical agreement, while “unwashed” philosophy nurses 
its rags in the hinterland. A further assumption is that philosophers and 
churchmen were bitter opponents of Einsteinian relativity, unquestioned by 
scientists. In addition, not to multiply further, is the assumption that logico- 
positivism is free of a priorism and that this or any other group can command 
the whole wide field of knowledge, even if it were true, as he claims, that 
“the body of ordered knowledge consists of linguistic expressions. 

Part Il deals with “The Principles of the Theory of Probability; 
“Foundations of Physics,’ “Cosmology;’ “Foundations of Biology?’ and “The 
Conceptual Framework of Psychology” At least the first four bear important 
considerations for scholars and the latter by the standing of its author Egon 
Brunswik. The discussion of the calculus of probabilities seems to us the 
most important portion of these volumes, and we note the conclusion of 
E. Finlay-Freundlich “that in the not so very distant past the present state of 
our universe started from a very special event which we may have to call a 
‘singularity: ” (563) As far as the recognition of religion goes in the attempted 
synthesis of science with “philosophico-theology,’ it wouid be difficult to find 
any understanding of either. One has only to accept what is offered. 

It should be remembered, however, that this is but the beginning of 
what may be a formidable series, and we can but hope that a variety of 
opinions may be presented in forthcoming volumes, with equally high-grade 
representations. Above all it should be remembered that this work will form 
the background of many future attempts at scholarship and taken by many 
as a final standpoint, scientifically achieved. For that viewpoint these volumes 
form a most necessary addition to any considerable library. R. T. E 
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Science AND Mopern Lire. By Sir E. John Russell. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. 101. $2.75. 

It used to be easy for people to suppose optimistically that science was bound 
to bring about progress and improvement of life onward and upward 
indefinitely, But nowadays unexpectedly vast and fearful powers over 
natural forces have been attained, and we are perhaps less inclined to feel 
such facile optimism. Where is science now leading us? And will the growth 
of scientific technology eventually do mankind more harm than good? 
Thoughtful people can hardly avoid asking themselves such questions; in 
this little book Sir E. John Russell, himself a scientist of distinction, offers a 
survey of considerations that need to be taken into account if questions such 
as these are to be discussed intelligently. 

Among the topics of which the author speaks are the overwhelming speed 
of present-day technological advance and its consequent dislocations; the 
decline of individual craftsmanship; the rapid consumption of natural 
resources; the unworthy uses which so many people make of their newly 
gained leisure; the fearful problem of growing world population, of its 
changing age composition, and possibly declining quality; the problem of 
social organization, and the dangers of mass psychology and mind control; 
and the difficulties of scientists confronted with dully routine research, and 
their moral dilemma concerning possible misuse of their discoveries. To 
these, and to the other questions he raises, Sir John Russell offers no answers 
or solutions. He makes the not very original observation that man’s moral 


stature has not kept pace with the increase of knowledge and power; but he 
discerns a ray of hope in the fact that science and religion now seem to be 
entering into a happier relationship. STEPHEN BARKER 
University of Virginia 


Tue Pxitosopny or Science. By Pravas Jivan Chaudbury. Progressive 
Publishers, Calcutta, 1955. pp. viii-184. 12s 6d net. 

India has its own philosophical tradition which is ancient and rich, but 
which differs from that of the West perhaps in nothing more striking than 
in its indifference toward the methods and accomplishments of science. Yet 
today India is entering a new, modern era of its history, and, as the practical 
value of science is brought home more and more clearly to them, it is natural 
that Indian thinkers should begin also to reassess the intellectual significance 
of science. Dr. Chaudhury’s book is interesting in this connection. 

The author is an Indian, educated in India, and is now professor of 
philosophy at Presidency College, Calcutta. He is not unacquainted with 
Indian philosophy but has made a particular study of recent writings by 
Western philosophers of science. In the essays of which this book consists he 
discusses such topics as what the philosophy of science is, the contrast 
between science and common sense, the problem of induction, scientific 
explanation, indeterminism in physics, and freedom of the will. The essays do 
not succeed in making major original contributions to these topics, but they 
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do show the author to be keenly appreciative of the intellectual importance 
of science. 

When it comes to assessing the ultimate status of scientific knowledge, 
however, Dr. Chaudhury sides with western idealists and with Hindu mystics: 
he admits that “on the empirical level? from the point of view of the “sense- 
mind?’ the physical world is objectively real. But really, “on the transcendental 
level’ from the point of view of the “transcendental mind)’ the physical 
world, about which science purports to give us information, is merely a 
“projection” by the self, a self-induced illusory dream. Why do we deceive 
ourselves in this way? The author’s answer is that the subconscious tran- 
scendental mind takes vicarious delight in these exciting self-delusions with 
which it causes the conscious empirical mind to be deceived. 

Even though critical readers may feel that this book is uneven, it never- 
theless deserves to be warmly welcomed as a contribution to better mutual 
understanding between philosophers of East and West. S. E B. 


Locic AND Screntiric Metuons. By Herbert L. Searles. znd ed. Ronald Press 
Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-378. $4.25. 
For over twenty years Professor Searles has taught large classes in logic 
and scientific methods so successfully that the course has become one of the 
most popular in the philosophy curriculum in the University of Southern 
California. Now that he is approaching retirement, it is fitting that his book 
should be given the benefit of criticism by his colleagues after eight years 
of use. 
The preface tells the changes made: 
The changes made consist largely of elaboration on certain topics 
which were too greatly condensed, the addition of further illustra- 
tive material in the interest of clarity and simplicity, and in some 
cases the reorganization of materials for pedagogical purposes. A 
new chapter on Definition has been added to further round out the 
section on meaning, and several other chapters have been expanded, 
but a consistent attempt has been made to preserve conciseness as 
far as consistent with the goal of covering the subject matter ade- 
quately. The problems at the end of the chapter have been supple- 
mented and some have been dropped. Other features such as the 
Glossary and Suggestions for the Solution of Problems have been 
retained and amplified. 


Missing in this edition: An unusual, warm touch for a book on logic, the 
Socratic dedication in the first edition. ALLEN FE. SureLps 
San Diego State College 


Scrence, Democracy AND IsLAM AND Oruer Essays. By Humayun Kabir. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. 126. $3.50. 

This group of essays by a contemporary Indian Moslem writer shows real 

sensitivity to the importance of both freedom and democracy. Three of the 
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essays were written in response to requests from UNESCO and were 
published by it. In the first essay Kabir points out that “the parallelism 
between the progress of science and democracy is not accidental . . . From 
the uniformity of the laws of nature follows the equality of all before the 
law. From the emphasis on the particular instance follows the recognition of 
the dignity of the individual human being” In the essay entitled “The 
Concept of Democracy” he insists that democracy means a continual attempt 
at equalization of rights and duties for all. Furthermore, “democracy is a 
continual process and we cannot foresee its end in any conceivable future?’ 
Democracy must be extended to all members of the human family, and the 
basic rights of man should not be limited “to only some among the 
Europeans.’ 

His essay on “The Welfare State” shows, among other things, that 
Gandhi’s concept of the welfare state was based upon his perception that 
society is an organism, and each individual is obligated to contribute to the 
life of the whole. Gandhi was not interested in undue centralization of 
government. 

Recognizing that peasants in an agricultural society develop a more 
fatalistic attitude in general than industrialized peoples, Kabir points out 
that no concept of man is peculiarly Eastern or Western. Increasing knowl- 
edge of man’s inner nature can help him conquer the fatalism of the modern 
age, just as increasing knowledge of external nature helped earlier men to 
overcome their primitive fatalism. 


These eight essays deserve a thoughtful audience in English-speaking 
countries. They are directed to some of the key problems of our time but in 
no superficial way. FE H.R. 


Sin AND Science, REINHOLD Niesunr As PoiticaL THEOLOGIAN. By Holtan P. 
Odegard. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 1956. pp. 245. $3.00. 
This study of the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr is rather obviously a Ph.D. 
dissertation and suffers from such strengths and weaknesses as are concomi- 
tant with such publications. Its strength is in its confrontation of Niebuhr 
and his adherence to the Christian tradition, conceived in terms of prophetic 
Protestantism, with pragmatic humanism. There is never any doubt that 
behind all of the adroit blows of logic Dr. Odegard is merely a humanist 
fighting religion. This he does in his consistent theme that anything beyond 
what can be touched and reasoned with is irrational; to be irrational is to be 
wrong. The strength of this book is that it simply states, with documented 
care, the case of those against whom Niebuhr writes. The weakness of the 
book is the fact that Odegard refuses to do business with those passages in 
Niebuhr’s writings which contradict what Odegard offers as an alternative. 
Therefore, instead of offering a real alternative, an alternative which faces 
up to Niebuhr frankly and then rejects him, Odegard never quite meets 
Niebuhr’s points head on. For example, Odegard writes, ““We have not yet 
caught up in control of social affairs to the control we have effected over 
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nature: This is a reformulation of a cultural-lag theory, offered as an 
alternative to Niebuhr. Had the author really tried to understand Niebuhr 
he would have had to contradict Niebuhr’s point that perhaps we do wot 
want to be controlled in the same way we control nature. By limiting life to 
the rationally calculable, Odegard lives neither with the beasts nor the angels. 
His world is as flat as his style. If Niebuhr has been accused of caricaturing 
his opponents into order to castigate them, here is one he can castigate without 
caricature. In fine, the volume tells more about its author than its subject. 
J. E. B. 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


Fairu, Reason, AND EXIsTENCE. By John A. Hutchison. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-306. $4.50. 

“During the past three decades a Copernican revolution has taken place in 
religious thought. . . . Like all revolutions it has had influence on all aspects 
of life, and has left nothing quite the same?” (vii) The revolution in question 
is, of course, existentialism; the task Professor Hutchison has here undertaken 
is to explain and defend its method, its relevance, and its importance for 
religion in general and theism in particular. 

This is not to say that we have here to do merely with another 
sympathetically oriented résumé of the themes of existentialistic theology. 
For while Professor Hutchison avows his affiliation with that point of view 
expounded by Tillich and the Niebuhrs, (viii) and draws from these and 
like-minded theologians much of the ammunition of his argument, his 
analysis ranges from a reappraisal of classical orthodoxy to the examination 
of the claims of logical empiricism; his perspective embraces a theory of cul- 
ture with all that this implies as regards the relation of religion with science 
and with morality. His aim is, throughout, synoptic. Withal, he is true to the 
existentialist tradition in that for him as for Paul, Luther, and Kierkegaard 
faith is always primary. 


The gist of our argument is that man must be regarded at the deepest 
level as agent, as participant upon the playing field of active exist- 
ence where all his thinking is oriented to action—action where his 
very existence is at stake. But to establish the primacy of action is 
also to insist upon the primacy of faith, for serious and responsible 
action always takes place in terms of some faith. (104) 


Yet while faith is primary, it is not, Hutchison thinks, autonomous, “for it 
must be stated and tested by reason” (130) We assume that the faith from 
which belief in God is derived is given in the situation of revelation, but we 
also recognize that “it is impossible to insulate religion from all rational 
criticism, since, as we have seen, the categories of this criticism are clearly 
implied in rational speech’ (131-2) Thus the proper theological attitude for 
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modern man is, he thinks, “‘a contemporary formulation of Anselm's dictum, 
fides quaerens intellectum? (130) 

Such a view would have much to recommend it had Professor Hutchison 
achieved definitions of faith and religion at once univocal and relatively free 
from ambiguity. Unfortunately he has chosen to stand on the Scholastic 
doctrine of analogy (17) and argue that since faith is a component in science 
as well as religion, the reasonableness of the former enterprise serves to 
justify the reasonableness of the latter. Yet on the issue of whether faith itself 
is totally separate from reason he seems strangely uncertain, now asserting 
that it is not, (158) now implying that it is. (105-6) A similar ambiguity 
prevails concerning the definition of “religion” Sometimes Hutchison 
appears to understand by this term mankind's religious consciousness as such, 
on occasion he virtually identifies religion with its institutions, but mostly he 
seems of the opinion that religion properly means Biblical religion. When we 
try to strike a balance sheet on all this, the result, I think, must be such as to 
convince the uncommitted observer that Hutchison, like Kierkegaard, 
Marcel, Barth, Tillich, and most of the rest, by failing to recognize that 
religious existentialism and Christian existentialism are not necessarily 
synonymous, has done less than justice to his cause. 

Tulane University Rosert C. WuHItTEMORE 


Tue EXisTeNnTIALists AND Gop. By Arthur C. Cochrane. Westminster Press, 

Philadelphia, 1956. pp. 174. $3.00. 

This volume is a study of “Being and the Being of God” in the thought of 
the leading existential philosophers and theologians of our time. Dr. Cochrane, 
who has distinguished himself previously as an interpreter of the theology 
of Karl Barth, treats the thought of Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Tillich, Gilson, and Barth. After setting the limits of debate by the statement 
that a conflict beween theology and philosophy is impossible so long as both 
remain within their proper limits, Cochrane proceeds to the contention— 
which is the substance of the book—that everyone but Barth, among those 
he discusses, has somehow transgressed the boundaries. It is an old apologetic 
device which Cochrane uses, and it is an effective one. Whether it is legiti- 
mate or not depends upon whether it is right and proper to state the Christian 
message in Barthian terms. Whatever the legitimacy, the device gives the 
author an opportunity to give most helpful expositions of the ontology of 
those with whom he deals. 

The real danger of such a book is that it may serve as an index of heresies 
so that those who read do not really let themselves be found in confrontation 
with the thought of men who have much to say to our time and much 
profound criticism to offer of conventional religion. Fortunately Cochrane 
does much to engender an inward appreciation of the thought of those 
with whom he disagrees. His book is well annotated and offers an introduc- 
tion of interest alike to theologians and philosophers to the thought of many 
intriguingly creative thinkers. J.E.B. 
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CuRISTIANITY AND THE ExisreNnTIALists. Edited by Carl Wichalson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1956. pp. xiv-205. $3.75. 

During the academic year of 1953-54 a series of eight lectures was given at 
Drew University by various scholars on the general subject of existentialism. 
This book is the published collection of these lectures. But it is more than that. 
It offers some of the best studies of existentialism in print. These studies are 
not attempts to make Christians out of the existentialists, nor are they 
attempts to castigate them. They are rather attempts to listen, and listen 
attentively, to what existentialism has to say to Christianity. 

After a brilliant defense by the editor, Carl Michalson of the Drew 
faculty, of what existentialism is and is trying to do, Richard Niebuhr of 
Yale gives the reader a brief but nonetheless penetrating study of Kierkegaard. 
Niebuhr seems to view Kierkegaard’s task from inside and to see it whole in 
a way many longer studies have failed to do. Then there are studies of 
Unamuno and Berdyaev, Marcel and Heidegger, each one of which would 
merit a full review. In each case the scholar sees the whole thrust of thought 
and thereby gives suggestions which can be the fruit only of that hard study 
which makes brief presentation both accurate and concise. The concluding 
essay is a study of Stanley Romaine Hopper of Hoélderlin and Rilke, which 
exhibits the poet’s grasp of reality in a fashion purely existential. Finally, 
there is a brief and helpful bibliography for each subject discussed. 

However, perhaps the most helpful essay is one which seems out of 
context at first glance, but most necessarily in context at second. Paul Tillich 


offers a study of contemporary art which illumines the rest of the volume 
with clarity and perception. Here is an existentialist at work, alive to reality 
and grasped by it. This essay alone, with its remarkable distinctions between 
types of art, is worth the price of an already worth-while volume. J. E. B. 


BrsiicaL RELIGION AND THE SEARCH FoR ULtimate Reatiry. By Paul Tillich. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955. pp. 85. $2.25. 
These chapters are the James W. Richard Lectures, delivered at the University 
of Virginia in the fall of 1951. They reveal a philosopher-theologian who 
remains undaunted by obscurantists in some theological quarters who insist 
that Biblical religion has nothing to do with the philosophical quest. Tillich 
insists that “faith includes the ontological question, whether the question is 
asked explicitly or not”; the Greeks, or the “Hellenizers’ are not to be 
thrown out of the temple (as Ritschl and Harnack seem to have encouraged 
some of their followers to attempt). The Roman Catholic Church keeps the 
search for ultimate reality within the limits of its authority; the search for 
truth must be subordinated to the maintaining of “the Faith” For Protestants 
this is unthinkable. “Faith and doubt do not essentially contradict each other. 
Faith is the continuous tension between itself and the doubt within itself . . . 
[Faith] does not remove the ‘No’ of doubt and the anxiety of doubt; it does 
not build a castle of doubt-free security—only a neurotically distorted faith 
does that: The precondition of the ontological question, or the search for 
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truth, is radical doubt. The desire for God as love can be called agape, but 
the desire for God as truth should be called eros. These two should not be 
separated. Against Pascal, Tillich says that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob and the God of the philosophers is the same God. 

Even those who are inclined to take serious issue with Tillich will find 
this little volume worth confronting. E H.R. 


From THE WorLp or THE CABBALAH. By Ben Zion Bokser. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1954. pp. ix-210. $3.00. 


This exceedingly able and lucid book originally formed the basis for a series 
of lectures at the Institute of Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. It is an exposition of the work and 
philosophy of a Hebrew scholar, Rabbi Judah ben Loew, an exponent of 
the wisdom of the Cabbalah, in the sixteenth century, that amazing period 
which gave birth to so many religious movements of significance. Rabbi 
Bokser and the Philosophical Library are to be commended for making avail- 
able to the English-speaking public the insights of this truly great man which 
indicate that in no degree was the Judaism of that day lacking i in the ability 
to wrestle with the central issues in religion. 

Most English readers have not had access to much of the Cabbalistic 
literature. What they have known was little more than that the Cabbalah 
was a Jewish mystical literature in which there was use of numerology and 
other devices claiming to bring forth hidden meanings from Scripture for 
the elite. This aspect of the Cabbalah was not Rabbi Judah’s chief concern. 
His major interest was in protesting against the thoroughgoing rationalism 
and Aristotelianism of Maimonides and the current temper of sixteenth- 
century thought; yet he was not unappreciative of logical interpretation, 
and, under Bokser’s sympathetic and objective handling, he is seen to be a 
thinker both profound and pious. 

After two chapters of introductory material: “The World of the Cab- 
balah” and “A Portrait of the Master” Bokser proceeds directly to an exposi- 
tion of Rabbi Judah’s thought. These involve chapters on “Human Destiny,’ 
on “Reason and Faith? and on “Judaism and Christianity’ He closes with a 
short but extremely valuable chapter on “The Legacy of Rabbi Judah” 

No short review can indicate the importance of this book. Almost every 
paragraph is deserving of meditation. To read the book is to realize anew the 
significant currents of thought that made the sixteenth century so very 
important in the development of modern life. Bokser’s diction is beautifully 
clear—a joy to read. His objective reporting of Rabbi Judah’s thought with 
a proper amount of apropos quotation holds the reader’s interest from first 
to last. One does not have to agree with Rabbi Judah’s thought at every point, 
such as his support of nationalism for Jews, the outgrowth of his doctrine of 
“natural place’ (171-175) to realize that Jewish mysticism as he taught about 
it was far superior to that of many other of his contemporaries. 

Bokser concludes with this: 
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The affirmation of individual experience as central in our quest 
for truth was at the core of its [the Renaissance] being . . . in 
religion . . . it inspired a shift of emphasis from the abstract prob- 
lems of theology and metaphysics to man’s need for faith with 
which to meet the crises of his own mundane life, a faith that 
would spell out its reality in the depths of his own inner experience. 
(194) 
Thus Rabbi Judah stands as a Jewish representative in accomplishing the 
transition from medieval to modern times. Any reader will find his spiritual 
insight quickened by coming to know this book. Wiis W. FIsHER 
Southern California School of Theology 


Tue Qumran Community, Its History aNnp Scrotts. By Charles T. Fritsch. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1956. pp. vili-147. $3.25. 

The great number of accounts of the Dead Sea Scrolls published makes 

unnecessary a rehearsal here of the now familiar story. Indeed little of 

importance is likely to be added until much translation is completed and 

the growing documents from the vicinity are appraised. 

As Professor of Old Testament at Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
lecturer at the American Schools of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, our 
author’s attention has been drawn toward the bearing of the newly dis- 
covered material on the Christian tradition. He cites as possessing a unique 
importance, a page of Biblical Testamonia, or manual of Biblical texts, as 
justifying the Messianic concepts of the Qumran community. These bear 
directly upon the eschatalogical portions of the New Testament and reverse 
the late dating of various Old Testament prophetical books. The Qumran 
love “for the apocalyptic works, and for works which dealt with the calen- 
dar—Jubilees and the Enoch literature, for instance—justifies wonder at 
whether the cleavage between these books and the canonical books of the 
Hebrew Bible actually was as sharp as is usually imagined” (48) 

Fritsch also cites the sensational suggestion that letters on the treatment 
of certain Galileans by Yeshua ben Galgola may be the earliest archaeological 
documentation of the presence of Christians in Palestine, as well as a con- 
firmation of the high cultural level of the first century a.v. This reviewer 
cannot avoid the impression, as against the prevailing opinion of scholars, 
that the fact of this cultural level now made plain, and added to the dis- 
covery some years since, that the Greek of the Gospels was the business 
language of the day, brings a contemporary origin for the Gospels within 
the range of possibility. 

The discussion of the relation of the Qumran community to the Damascus 
sect and the Manual of Discipline is of great interest. Especially so is the 
suggestion of a possible relation to Arius, the fourth-century heretic, and 
referred to by Moslem and Jewish writers mere than a thousand years after 
the sect had disappeared. 

One of the more surprising matters brought to attention is the suggestion, 
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quoted from Brownlee, concerning the validation of the Fourth Gospel as 
an authentic source on John the Baptist. (117) This suggestion bears par- 
ticularly on the presence of those disciples found by Paul at Ephesus who 
had heard only of the baptism of John, and whom Paul rebaptized “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus” This may present a telling confirmation of the 
tradition that the Gospel of John was written at Ephesus. 

Those who have been following the literature of the Dead Sea discov- 
eries will wish to complement previous knowledge with the insights and 
suggestions made by Professor Fritsch. R. TE 


An APPROACH TO THE PsycHoLocy or Reticion. By Russell Olt. Christopher 
Publishing Co., Boston, 1956. pp. 183. $3.00. 
As yet another contribution to the growing contemporary literature of 
religious explanation, this little book is not without significance, and the 
writer is obviously sincere in his efforts “to apply psychology to religion” 
But the book has, nevertheless, two serious defects which nullify these 
values. One, that written avowedly as a one-semester college text, yet also 
in popular vein for laymen, it is actually neither a text nor a scholarly treat- 
ment, but something in between, being incoherent, hurried (it retains the 
colloquialisms of the classroom), and superficial (epistemology, logic, and 
philosophy are brushed aside). The other, that it lacks unity of tone; the 
author poses as a psychologist, cynical toward the religion which, as a theist, 
he believes and, at other times, stoutly defends. The bibliography is excellent. 


There is no index. The book will add to rather than decrease the religious 
ignorance of our time. Roperick Scorr 
Olivet College 


Tue Ipea or Revelation In Recent Tuoucut. By John Baillie. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-152. $3.00. 
Dr. Baillie has done in this book something that few scholars are capable of 
doing. He has entered an area of vital and vigorous theological debate and 
has, with friendly spirit and pertinent insight, penetrated to the core of much 
of recent theological thought. Through the years he has been noted for his 
irenic ability to distill the insights of many scholars, scholars who, if in the 
same room, would very likely be at each other’s throats, and to offer a con- 
sistent pattern of the results of their several labors. 

This admirable book, which was formed from some lectures given at 
Columbia University, begins with a cursory but nonetheless helpful glance 
at the history of the problem of the interpretation of the Bible. In delight- 
ful English Baillie then discusses some of the ideas which have grown out 
of a new awareness of the Bible as the formulation of a historical religion. 
The Bible is not, for Baillie, a collection of ideas; it is a history with all its 
complexity and uniqueness. It is not a confrontation with ideas but an in- 
vitation to personal encounter. Hence for Baillie and those whose insights 
he synthesizes, all questions of inerrancy or infallibility are quite beside the 
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point. “God does not give us information by communication; He gives us 
Himself in communion” Such is the message of the volume. 

If there is any criticism to be made of the book, it is just that Baillie has 
written one type of book, when several types were possible. It might be 
valuable to have at hand a careful exposition of the varying views which 
Baillie bends to a common voice. In any case, by failing to sharpen the con- 
flicts, Baillie offers a persuasive definition of revelation, perhaps the best 
since Richard Niebuhr’s masterful volume on the same subject. J. E. B. 


Tue Putitosopuy or THE Cuurcn Faruers. Vol. I. By Harry A. Wolfson. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1956. pp. xxviii-635. $10.00. 


If one were not aware of the remarkable studies of the history of philosophy 
which have already come from the pen of Dr. Wolfson, one would be led at 
first glance to doubt the integrity of the Harvard University Press. Few 
presses make such claims for their books as does Harvard of this one. The 
jacket blurb begins: “Harvard University Press takes pride in publishing 
a work whose depth, scope, and wisdom will be honored everywhere?’ Cer- 
tainly that is not faint praise. The remarkable fact is that it is deserved. 
There are few men who possess the competence to write such a book as 
this. Dr. Wolfson belongs near the top of any list. 

This book is a remarkable handling of the early theological efforts of 
Christianity concerning faith, trinity, and incarnation. It traces the develop- 
ments, step by step, and illuminates the influence of Philonism on Christian 
theology. All is done with admirable reliance on the original sources. This 
is original research, but perhaps limited by the fact that it is too original. 
Certainly Dr. Wolfson is not the first to plough these fields, and others 
have harvested well before him. One wishes, and it seems almost carping 
to wish it, that the author had addressed himself more directly to the con- 
tradiction of those scholars whom he does contradict. What, for example, 
does he make of Karl Barth’s constant reading of patristic sources? He does 
not say. One wishes that he did. Nonetheless, this book is a mzust for anyone 
who claims any knowledge of patristics. J. E. B. 


Tuts Is My Farru. Edited by Stewart G. Cole. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1956. 
pp. vili-291. $4.50. 
A man’s living belief, that is, his assent, so far as it expresses itself in action 
and feeling, is perhaps the most interesting thing about him. The academic 
kind of writing which deals with central issues tends to hide from us, as 
under a mask, the personal sponsorship of its source and the biographical 
character of its contents, posing, at least implicitly, as something which has 
sprung full-grown out of Jove’s head and then remains suspended on a cloud 
of pure logic. Most philosophers, as the late FE C. S. Schiller was inclined 
to observe, are not “at aii anxious to reveal the road by which they reached 
their conclusions:’ A book of credos, like this latest one, is always interesting 
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and even exciting, because it reveals frankly the personal center of real 
people and in a manner that exhibits them as real people. Professions of 
faith, in sum, are not impersonal products of some abstruse or scientific 
method; they are frank acknowledgments that the best which men can do 
is to live by persuasion that has grown out of their total experience, attitude, 
and thought. A man’s credo or faith is his central judgment as a person, the 
sum and substance of wisdom he has gained as a person. This volume, written 
by twenty-five representative Americans, is a book of such faiths naked 
and unashamed, free of any attempt to hide behind the fig leaves of formal 
logic. Its contents represent all points of view and spokesmen of various 
vocational interests, e.g., philosophy, education, science, administration, 
editorship, churchmanship, anthropology, psychology, sociology, labor 
leadership, and law. Business men, however, are notably absent. The book 
will be of interest to all and of inspiration or light to some. WL. 


Curistianiry. A Critique of Religious Doctrine. By Floyd Lawrence Warne. 
Vantage Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. 114. $2.50. 

This book is called shocking (on the dust cover), but ignorance should 

arouse distress rather than shock. The author affects to be attacking religion 

and Christianity in sweeping terms, “religion is a deadly intellectual poison. 

Christianity is positively harmful as leading people to a purely fictional 

security,’ etc., but actually the volume does little more than exemplify Pope’s 


remark, “A little learning is a dangerous thing”’ If religion be equated with 
social codes, he is, however, for it. 

Oblivious to the significance of religion as an inner experience, utterly 
without wonder or the sense of mystery, completely blind to the meaning 
of faith, plainly ignorant of the place of the Hebrew prophets and of 
Christianity i in European or world history—if this be humanism at its best, 
theists need not fear it, but they may w ell feel distressed that they have not 
done a better job of teaching their faith. The book’s “argument” falls by 
its own contradictions and juvenilities. We have science as deterministic (81), 
mind identical with brain (86), no world purpose (83) yet there is evolution 
(92), and, after raking in a lot of dead leaves and with a wave of the hand 
in the direction of the hoary fallacy that “the mature mind is the disillusioned 
mind,’ (107) we end with a quotation from Haeckel, “God, Freedom, and 
Immortality are the three great buttresses of superstition which science 
must make it her business to destroy: (Other authorities are Bertrand Russell, 
Corliss Lamont, Harry Elmer Barnes, and James Harvey Robinson.) 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 

And only he who sees takes off his shoes; 

The rest sit round and pluck blackberries. 
(E. Browning) 
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CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. By Gustave Thibon, et al. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1956. pp. xi-163. $2.75. 

This volume is based on a series of papers read to the Centre catholique des 
Intellectuels frangais, published originally in Paris in 1952 under the title 
Christianisme et Liberté. All of the writers are concerned with the fact 
that freedom is everywhere in retreat. The ideal of individual freedom is 
being belittled, perverted, or repudiated by the new political ideologies. 
This threat to freedom they see as a threat to the Christian civilization which 
begot it. The problems they deal with, often with keen insight, are studied 
from a definite angle, “that of the historical and sociological relationship 
which . . . exists between the Church of Christ, Catholic and Roman, and 
the state of freedom in various societies.” 

Some of the underlying assumptions of the writers are not beyond 
question, such as the claim that “the areas of Catholic Christianity equal the 
areas of creative human freedom: In spite of such historical-ecclesiastical 
special pleading, there is a great deal of psychological and spiritual penetra- 
tion revealed in most of the chapters. FE H.R. 


Gop anp Country. By Charles Schoenfeld. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1955. pp. Vi-119. $3.00. 

Using the methods of philosophy and some of the tools and insights of 
psychiatry, Mr. Schoenfeld challenges the conventionally-held Judeo- 
Christian beliefs and prevailing customs in America, feeling that only by 
such analysis can man “hope to discover why his own social and moral 
values have lagged so far behind his technological skills’ He sees religion, 
not as a motivating force for responsible living, but as providing peace of 
mind by seeking to resolve “in theoretically orthodox fashion a repressed 
infantile conflict based upon fear of loss of mother and the security she 
represents.’ He believes that lack of emotional maturity in the average 
present-day American accounts for his seeking symbolic activity in jazz, 
sports, and dramatic portrayal of conflicts, instead of facing up to the fact 
that he is on the brink of self-destruction and trying to do something about 
it. Mr. Schoenfeld’s book is stimulating, but it is annoying in its many 
generalizations. Like intellectuals for generations past, he is troubled by the 
apathetic unawareness of the great mass of people. This is not a new condi- 
tion, as he seems to suggest. In spite of it, men have solved some of their 
great social problems in a responsible and humanitarian way, and there is 
good reason to believe they will continue to do so. Frances L. McELpEeRRY 


Tue Turee Years. By Emil Bock. Christian Community Press, London, 
1955. pp. 285. 

This book is part of a series on the Bible (of which this is the first to be 

translated) by Emil Bock. It is inspired by the anthroposophical variation 

of theosophy of Rudolf Steiner. It contributes nothing to the historical 

study of the life of Jesus, and is in fact of primary interest because of the 
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peculiarities of its insights. Anthroposophy has formed itself into an inde- 
pendent sect of theosophists who claim to express the central core of the 
Christian tradition. An example of the book is fairly represented in the 
following quotation: 


Jesus sets foot on the fertile slopes of His home country, Galilee, 
as one transformed, where He is among the guests at the wedding 
at Cana. No longer did the human ego of Jesus dwell with His soul, 
but the cosmic Sun-ego of the Christ-being. . . . Through the yearly 
spring shines something of that planetary spring which the Earth 
once passed through in its cosmic course. 


Undoubtedly the book will have its eager devotees; but they will not 
include the patient scholars who live more by hard exegetical work than 
by cosmic intimations. Yet, withal, those who have more time than they 
can use will at least be struck by the poetry and sincerity of the author’s 
meanderings. J. E.B. 


Love anv Love’s Puosopuy. By Henri Birnbaum. Pageant Press, N.Y., 
1955. Pp. 236. $3.50. 

Not an increased interest in sex, so much as an expanded and publicized 

discussion of it, brings to the Editor’s desk many publications on the subject 

which not only have no legitimate place in a philosophical journal, but 


most of them possess little appeal except to the pornographic. 

Quite in contrast to this is Dr. Henri Birnbaum’s Love and Love's 
Philosophy. The author, a native of France, but now a medical practitioner 
in New York, has written a very exceptional treatment of love from the 
standpoint of philosophy rather than from the animal standpoint so charac- 
teristic of the psychologist. 

From the standpoint of personalism we would call attention to the 
greatest chapter in the book, entitled “The Charitable Man’s Love; which 
alone is worth the price of the volume. In it he discusses the love of the 
creators and saints, historical and modern. This type of love is characterized 
by a sensitivity of feeling which can spring from a higher source only and 
is a genius for understanding, a creative gift with the power to make a bad 
man good, but not against his will. 

“Jesus made the revolutionary discovery that kindness lavished upon 
an individual transforms him; that it makes bad men good, and activates 
the indifferent)’ (151) Accordant with this discovery Jesus drew his pic- 
ture of the Divine Character and His God resembled no one so much as 
Himself. The distinguishing characteristic of God was his love for the 
sinful, the neglected, and suffering in whose sufferings God was seen to 
suffer. On this idea Jesus mapped His mission to call not the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. To love those who love us is common to both publican 
and Pharisee. To love the unthankful and the evil calls for a transformation 
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of the inner spirit, a love that springs from God’s grace alone. This type 
of love, agape, was a new idea and “marked a new start in the history of 
mankind’ (158) 

Alas, in the long history of Christendom, this unique and distinguishing 
essence of Christianity has been practiced only by a few rare souls and, 
even yet, is not generally felt essential by many people professing Christianity. 
So many still feel it a duty to hate Christians of different opinions and a 
God-given duty to hate “pagans’’ Yet the truth of Jesus’ picture of God 
survives the passage of the centuries and points the one condition on which 
alone men of all beliefs must join before the Kingdom of God can come. 

R. TE 


Tue Great Morner. By Erich Neumann. Bollingen Series 48. Pantheon 
Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. xliii-380. $7.50. 

This is an excellent volume which can be recommended to that growing 
number of persons interested in comparative religion and philosophy, depth 
psychology in its various schools, and the dynamics of human behavior 
generally. It is a beautifully executed volume with 185 plates drawn from 
the religious art of East and West, plus dozens of smaller illustrations scat- 
tered throughout the chapters. The illustrations range from the stone carvings 
of the Paleolithic cave man to the sculptures of Epstein and Moore. 

The author is an analytical psychologist who studied with C. G. Jung 
in Zurich. In the preface to a previous work by Neumann, The Origins 
and History of Consciousness, Jung congratulates the author for having 
placed the concepts of analytical psychology on a firm evolutionary basis 
and for having erected upon this “a comprehensive structure in which the 
empirical forms of thought find their rightful place” This present volume 
continues the task begun in the volume on Origins. One major function of 
a hypothesis is to throw light on aspects of experience that otherwise 
remain completely unrelated and thus opaque. Neumann’s work is throw- 
ing light on many dimensions in man’s religious pilgrimage for Nirvana, 
Moksha, or salvation, as well as on the pathology of man’s fixations on the 
fragments of his experience (the “mother” or mother-substitutes which 
abound even in so-called secular cultures). The reader of the volume does 
not need to accept the general Jungian frame of reference in order to appre- 
ciate much of the value of what has been done by Neumann. The field has 
just begun to be explored, and both careful analysis and imaginative inter- 
pretations are called for. It is an interesting sign of the times that some of 
the most penetrating questions having profoundly religious overtones are 
being raised by the Karen Horneys, Erich Fromms, Esther Hardings, and 
Erich Neumanns. It is in this deeper grappling with the dynamics of human 
behavior that Oriental and Occidental explorers, past or present, may dis- 
cover the bases for a deeper human community. It is to be hoped that the 
Bollingen Foundation and Pantheon Books will continue to bring forward 
volumes of the quality of this one. FE H.R. 
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Tue INTERPRETER’s Biste. Vol. 3. Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Job. Abingdon Press, N.Y. & Nashville, 1954. pp. 1198. $8.75. 


No adequate review is possible of the huge volumes in this great commentary 
series, since they contain such a vast spread of knowledge and deal with so 
many varied and vital issues in the interpretation of the Bible. The present 
volume is no exception. It follows the general plan of the series in that the 
text of the book under discussion in both the King James and the Revised 
Standard Versions is accompanied by a running commentary embodying 
both Exegesis and Exposition. The detailed discussion of each book is pre- 
ceded by a general introduction including content analysis. Besides maps 
of the ancient Near East and Palestine on the inside covers, eleven other 
maps, illustrative of Hebrew history, appear at appropriate points. The 
quality of the scholarship exhibited within is suggested by the names of 
commentators: Kings, Norman H. Snaith, Ralph W. Sockman, and Raymond 
Calkins; Chronicles, W. A. L. Elmslie; Ezra and Nehemiah, Raymond A. 
Bowman, Charles W. Gilkey; Esther, Bernhard W. Anderson, Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger; Job, Samuel Terrien, Paul Scherer. 

On almost every page an amazing breadth of learning is apparent, and 
the outstanding quality of the preceding volumes is by no means diminished 
in the present work. Especially to be commended is the objectivity and 
informed character of the exegetical portions. Here the scholarship and 
erudition of the writers is notable. The interpretation of Chronicles is a 
good example, a case in which Elmslie has assumed the sole responsibility 
for a very clean interpretation of books very often misunderstood. In 
Exposition this reviewer found especially commendable the work of Arthur 
C. Lichtenberger, Episcopal Bishop of Missouri. His attention to the sig- 
nificance of the book of Esther as a whole, and to the live issues in human 
behavior with which it deals, set a refreshingly vital standard in assessing 
preaching values, especially as contrasted with the rather usual homiletical 
practice of atomistic moralizing. 

At individual points questions may be raised as to the adequacy of inter- 
pretation. Is it so certain, for instance, that the account in Isaiah 36-39 was 
“taken from here [II Kings 18:13-19:37, p. 292] and added to the first half 
of Isaiah”? As long ago as 1910, A. T. Olmstead came to the reverse con- 
clusion, and the reviewer, after independent investigation, concluded 
likewise in 1936. Again, the reviewer is unhappy over Terrien’s interpreta- 
tion of Job 42:1-6, in that he chooses to put so much weight upon the 
“repentance” of Job. If the point to the book be that Job must be brought 
to admit his sinfulness, wherein does the theophany bring about any insight 
beyond that of the “friends”? In other words, in the eyes of God, who is 
the more significant in his integrity, Job or the “friends”? Is not the point 
rather that Job has done well to question and to investigate, to seek for 
answers to problems apparently insoluble, but that his realization of the 
multiplicity of evidence of God’s care and concern has been at a low ebb. 
After being reminded of these evidences, he regains confidence and feels 
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reinstated, for has not God himself likewise been presenting him with the 
data for a resurgence of faith, if not with a final answer? One final criticism. 
Throughout this volume and the preceding ones on the Old Testament, 
the interpreters seem unable to allow the message of the writers and 
thinkers of the Old Testament to commend themselves to the reader on 
the basis of their intrinsic insights. Typical is a remark of Bowman: “We 
read and interpret this book [Ezra] in the light of the fuller revelation of 
God’s character and purposes which has been given to us in Jesus Christ, 
and through Christ’s servant Paul’ (570) While it is true that all literature 
is interpreted by the individual in the light of his own insight, this type 
of remark seems to have no relevance in assessing objectively the contribution 
of a book to human thought and idealism. 

In spite of minor limitations, all students of the Bible are increasingly 
grateful for this magnificent series of volumes. W. WF. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Metafisica dell Essere Parziale. 3rd ed. revised and enlarged by Carmelo 
Ottaviano. Alfredo Rondinella Editore, Napoli, Italy, 1954, 2 vols. pp. 
xlii-833, 744. 6000 lire. 

This monumental work purports to be a complete and original philosophical 

system which includes the history of philosophy presented under its prob- 

lems and which is unique in Italy. Part I of the first volume covers Philosophy 
and Its Method (rational investigation): Methodology. Part II covers Phi- 
losophy as Contemplation (man’s search for the truth): Logic, Gnosiology, 

Metaphysics, Physics, Aesthetics, and Religion. The second volume which 

is Part III covers Philosophy as Action (man’s search for happiness): Ethics, 

Praxiology or the Moral Nature of Man, and Education. The purpose of the 

work was threefold: First, to lay the basis for a philosophical construction 

which should be clearly detached from all the characteristic postulates of 
classical thought in general, Greek and medieval, and of modern thought, 
looking toward a “fourth age” of philosophical speculation; second, to open 
the way toward the foundation of a new Christian philosophy which should 
be developed apart from every reference to philosophical postulates whether 
of Greek or of modern thought; third, to assist in founding a philosophy 
which should bear the specific imprint of the Italian mentality. The third 
revision has added problems in the fields of aesthetics, politics, and educa- 
tion, thus exhausting the entire range of philosophical problems. The specu- 
lative problems of psychology have been dealt with as the doctrine of 
knowledge under gnosiology, as doctrine of the soul and its faculties under 
metaphysics, as doctrine of liberty under ethics, and as doctrine of feeling 
under praxiology which also includes the problems of history, sociology, 
right, and economics in their foundations of a speculative nature. The 
methodology of science in its general aspect is considered under logic as 
well as under metaphysics while the philosophy of science is identified with 
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research in physics. Finally the philosophy of religion is exhausted in the 
discussion of the religious problem, and the philosophy of language is 
included in the aesthetic. On the whole the position accepted by the author 
is that of the new realism and the climax is reached in Catholic orthodoxy. 
While the book is almost encyclopedic in its detail and use of sources, it is 
very clearly organized and written and gives a broad survey of just about 
the entire field of philosophy. Merritt M. THompson 


A Puttosopuy or Porentiatiry. By Leone Vivante. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1955. pp. 115. 14 S. net. 


In The Personalist of Autumn 1954 there appeared a review of Leone 
Vivante’s Elementi di una Filosofia della Potenzialita from the original 
Italian. This book is now available to English readers in a clear and com- 
petent translation. The author makes an original and striking contribution 
to the problem of determinism versus indeterminism by positing a third 
concept between the two. He says: 


We must understand “potentiality” (or “potency”), not as that 
which is in fact unreal, in opposition to actuality, but as a power 
which is not entirely predetermined—and not fortuitous. This 
potentiality implies gradations of shade in the vital unity of the 
mental act, and therefore, as I maintain, it makes possible or 
accounts for that amplitude or profundity, or breadth, which is the 


proper characteristic of mental life. (83) 
M. M.T. 


Paideia. 2nd ed. By Werner Jaeger. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin. Band 
Il, 1954, pp. 418; Band III, 1955, pp. 462. DM 14.80 each. 


These two volumes are attractively printed and beautifully bound reissues 
of the second and third volumes of the second edition of the author's now 
classic three-volume treatise on Greek culture. Although the publishers 
designate them “Zweite auflage;’ there is no change in the text. They will be 
useful for libraries and for German readers who prefer to have the German 
text of this monumental and exhaustive study. After writing this treatise 
Professor Jaeger left Germany and came to the United States, where he is 
now Professor at Harvard University. Paideia has been translated into English 
by Gilbert Highet (Oxford University Press, 1939), the author has rewritten 
the extensive footnotes especially for the English edition, and he has also 
read and approved Mr. Highet’s translation. The second edition of this 
English translation appeared in 1945, and it contains a short preface by 
Professor Jaeger. English-reading students of Greek culture will find the 
translation quite adequate, but those who prefer to read the treatise in 
German will appreciate having these attractive two volumes of the original 
German text which complete the set. D. S. Roprinson 
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Traité des Valeurs. By Louis Lavelle. Tome Il. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1955. pp. viii-560. 1400 fr. 


The death in 1951 of Professor Louis Lavelle, of the Collége de France, left 
unfinished the second volume of his important work on value. Through the 
editorial efforts of Marie and Claire Lavelle and of René de Senne, performed 
as a labor of love, this incompleted study on the system of values has now 
been published. The author’s viewpoint is normative, in some degree Platonic 
or classical; more particularly, however, it is personalistic. He maintains that 
value possesses its own logic and its own ontology: it is an area of the norma- 
tive and universal, and it is ordered in a hierarchy of levels, and in all instances 
it is spiritual in the sense that it involves the will in a quest for that which 
transcends mere sensory objectivity. Values, however, are not a Platonic 
region of being; they are rather the flesh and blood of personal life, the 
modes and potencies of agent-existence seeking self-fulfilment. The hier- 
archy of values is one of passage from the peripheral to the central, from 
the abstract to the concrete, rising serially from the economic (utility), affec- 
tive, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral, to the religious. Values are exclusively 
of persons, that is, of active beings or creators whose essence is profound 
interiority, beings whose existence involves the negation of indifference or, 
in other words, concern, desire, choice, preference, will, and satisfaction. 
Value has universal epistemological significance because it is at least implicit 
in all judgment. It also has profound ontological ramifications, since it points 
us to the fact that reality is inwardness rather than mere objectivity, personal 
rather than impersonal, active and vital rather than subsistent, merely existent 
or impassive. It is because of this revelation of the nature of reality, provided 
by value, that the author places intellectual values in the lower half of the 
hierarchy. Aesthetic values are higher because while contemplative they 
nonetheless mark the uniqueness of the real. Moral values are still higher 
because they not only indicate this uniqueness but place the will in its role 
as a responsible, living agent. Supremacy, however, is given to religious 
values, since they involve the ultimate fulfilment of the will and place its 
activity in its total ontological situation. Religion is value moving from 
appetite (unfulfilled desire) to love (a fulness of possession). On the religious 
level the will is converted or transformed suchwise that it is purified and 
self-subordinated to the Absolute Will or Spirit. God as absolute spirit is 
not a transcendent object, but is immanent Presence, the source and end of 
finite striving; and this Presence is love, that is, spiritual perfection and hence 
the ground of the plenary consummation of value for personal will. Such 
consummation is participation in the divine will and life; this is absolute 
value. God is person not as anthropomorphic being, but rather in the sense 
that we fulfil our potencies as spiritual agents and become persons only 
insofar as we imitate or become like Him. In sum, “The personal life is 
properly the life of God in us’ (494) Union with the divine life or Presence 
does not cancel finite personality; on the contrary, it effects the complete 
enhancement and fulfilment of personal life and responsible activity. The 
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Eternal does not blot out time; on the contrary, it “fecundates time instead 
of abolishing it” (497) Religion is consequently not a system of thought; it 
is an invitation to live. Value, finally, is a term for “the pressing invitation that 
God gives us to participate endlessly in the creation of ourselves and of the 
whole universe,’ (538) The volume is strikingly rich in apergus; in a manner 
at times aphoristic it illumines the entire region of concrete values. W. L. 


Psychologie der Persdnlichkeit. By Heinz Remplein. Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 
Miinchen/Basel, 1954. pp. 683. Fr. 22. 
In the first part of this book Dr. Remplein describes the individual character- 
istics of persons expressed in their vitality, temperament, character, and gifts. 
In each section dealing with a basic quality of personality, the author adduces 
tables to show the positive and negative forms which this quality can assume, 
For example, in discussing the love of power, he enumerates a number of 
positive forms which it can assume, such as leadership, chivalry, helpfulness, 
etc. The possible negative manifestations of this striving are despotism, cavil- 
ling, pretentiousness, pedantry, etc. The positive qualities of a person lacking 
love of power may include devotion, self-sacrifice, modesty, etc. His possible 
negative qualities are lack of independence, servility, masochism, etc. (157) 

The second part describes the main characteristics of persons according 
to various schools of psychology: e.g., according to the doctrine of Jung, 
according to Kretschmer’s “bodily-psychical types and according to 
Spranger’s spiritual “forms of life” 

The third part of the book contains precepts on diagnosing a personality. 
Dr. Remplein uses a very rich and valuable literature in his book. 

Modern literature on general psychology, especially on experimental psy- 
chology, is full of depressingly anemic books. The opposite is true of Dr. 
Remplein’s book: the author discusses all processes in relation to the whole 
person; thus his book is vivid. At the end of the preface to his work he 
expresses a wish that his book may help men to know themselves, to under- 
stand other men, and to develop their personality. Indeed even a mere read- 
ing of this book helps to reveal much about the character of the reader and of 
other people. N. Lossky 


Das Geheimnis der Bosheit. By Antanas Maceina. Verlag Herder, Freiburg, 
1955. pp. v-227. DM 12.80. 
The Mystery of Evil is a good supplement to the previous work of Dr. 
Maceina, Der Grossinquisitor. They both deal with the influence of the 
powers of Antichrist on historical processes: in the Legend of the Great 
Inquisitor Dr. Maceina has made use of Dostoevsky; in the present book he 
relies on Soloviev’s Tale of the Antichrist. He says that his work is a theology 
of history: he thinks that evil is not a natural human imperfection, surmount- 
able by our own forces, but is a power of the Antichrist battling against the 
good; it can be overcome only with the help of the transcendent power of 
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God Himself. History, to Dr. Maceina, is a Golgotha of the entire human 
existence. (9) It will end in satanocracy and satanolatry. (13) 

When developing his culture and trying to subordinate nature, man is 
faced, even in this domain, with entities which are already soiled, since the 
Antichrist corrupts even the physical foundations of human life. (39) The 
power of the Antichrist dissuades mankind from undertaking the difficult 
task of self-transcending, i.e., of ascension to higher spiritual realms of being. 
It seduces men to take the path of philosophical naturalism. Modern man 
rejects the idea of absolute good attainable only in the Kingdom of God, 
where the body is transfigured. He begins to concentrate more and more on 
the relative values of comfortable life, and to satisfy himself with earthly 
reality. To achieve this aim Satan fights against the Christian church and suc- 
ceeds in removing religion from the school, the state, art, philosophy, and 
science. (177) As a result of this process, at the end of history there will 
appear the Antichrist, who has been artistically depicted by Soloviev. Maceina 
shows that many details of Soloviev’s Tale of the Antichrist correspond with 
the data of the Holy Scripture about the origin and behavior of Antichrist. 

Our time has to solve two difficult tasks: to elaborate a new social- 
economic regime and to organize a superstate unity of mankind. Being at the 
crossroads, and looking for the right way, it is useful to read such books as 
the words of Dr. Maceina. N. L. 


Ensayos de Convivencia. By Julidn Marias. Editorial Sudamericana, Buenos 
Aires, 1955. pp. 287. $24.-m/arg. 
The present volume is composed of a series of some fifty-three brief essays 
loosely held together by the theme: “living together” and grouped under 
five subheadings. The first of these is the “purpose or mission of thought” 
and the point is made that the insecurity of the times and “anguish? so much 
discussed by the existentialists, are both caused and overcome by thought. 
Likewise the disharmonies between religious and nonreligious ideologies, the 
problems of family life, and the relations between age and youth may be 
resolved on a rational basis. The second section is called “Words” and gives 
a semantic basis for new agreements. The third section covers “Public and 
Private Life”; the fourth “Black and White; referring to writers and litera- 
ture; and the last “The Spains;’ presenting some observations of a Spaniard 
on the relations between Spain and her former colonies after some travel and 
contact with the South American countries. In the essay called “Plaza mayor” 
he suggests that Spain is the logical center of convivencia for Hispanoamerica 
just as the plaza mayor of a town is where the citizens come together to buy 
and sell, make complaints, admire, envy, converse—in a word, live their com- 
munity life. The author believes the concept of nations to be greatly over- 
done and, in answer to the questions as to whether Spain and Argentina 
resemble each other, he answers that the countries, especially in their phys- 
ical aspects, are very different, but the people are much alike, sometimes 
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indistinguishable. In these days of international friction, he might have 
applied this point to the world at large. 

The book is beautifully and clearly written, resembling the conversation 
of a highly cultivated person whose philosophical! and literary background 
always enriches without intrusion. M. M. T. 


L’Ontologie de Miguel de Unamuno. By Frangois Meyer. Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris, 1955. pp. xii-133. 600 fr. 
The author of the present book says of the work of Unamuno (1864-1936), 
the distinguished Spanish philosopher, that many analyses of it have been 
made with particular reference to the religious problem. He has been con- 
sidered very generally as an example of the conflict between the Christian 
faith, particularly Catholic, and contemporaneous positivism. While he 
throws much light on religious thought by the use of historic perspective, 
he has aroused much criticism and even condemnation by his illustration of 
the fact that the present moment is one of historic contradiction and he has 
been judged more passionate than rational. And it is true that the exact nature 
of his deepest religious thinking remains a problem and has been variously 
interpreted by his commentators. One writer (H. Benitez) says: “He expe- 
riences a sadistic joy in presenting his doubts as certain and his certainties as 
doubtful” Meyer feels that the real understanding of the religious problem 
of Unamuno, however, is to be found in his ontological experience and the 
present book is thus justified. It is this experience which is the secret of his 


contradictory attitudes, excessive polemics, and profound feeling of “anguish” 
with respect to being. 

The book concludes with a consideration of the source influences of 
Unamuno’s thinking. On the whole it may be considered as something of a 
guide through the extensive and complicated writings of Unamuno, one of 
the most fruitful of modern philosophers. M. M. T. 


La Valeur dans L’Histoire. (Value in History) By Felice Battaglia. Aubier, 
Editions Montaigne, Paris, 1955. pp. 206. 525 fr. 
The neglect of Italian philosophy in this country, which this reviewer has 
noted before, evidently does not apply to France. The present work is a 
translation of a book by a distinguished Italian writer and thinker in the 
field of contemporary Italian philosophy. Régis Jolivet in a preface states 
that Battaglia began under the influence of idealism, especially the Gentilian, 
which dominated for a quarter of a century and then evolved towards a 
form of Christian spiritualism which counts among its adherents a very 
influential group of Italian philosophers in which he holds front rank. In 
this book he begins by criticizing Gentile’s philosophy as making no pro- 
vision for the irrational, error, suffering, and evi! and states that the solution 
of every authentic philosophy and anthropology can only be spiritualistic 
and religious. “Religion is the final solution which philosophy offers us 
for the problem of life?” (La mia prospettiva filosofica, pp. 67, 69) (10) 
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His thought is centered in a theme which assures unity in the variety of 
his wide studies. This unifying theme is that of value, or more precisely, 
the spiritual justification of value. For value to escape the fatal reductions 
of empiricism and even nihilism it is necessary to tear itself away from 
the immanence which holds to a logical and rational whole, impersonal 
and transcendental. The human act implies the duality of being and value 
and the irreducible consciousness of this duality. History can have signif- 
icance for value and can realize personal and moral consciousness only as 
it is referred to a center of all value which is God or the absolute and 
supreme Value. Interest in these ideas grows out of the debate between 
Croce and Gentile and thus Battaglia’s interpretation and conclusions 
concerning these philosophers find their place. 

The author defines history somewhat as follows: if Christianity supports 
the interior quality of the subjective spirit, modern philosophy makes of 
the spirit a process precisely because the spirit is dialectic, becoming, and 
progress. Humanity “is” much less than it “becomes” across contracts, 
contradictions, dualities, excesses, antitheses, and syntheses by incessant 
labor in the ways of the absolute. History is the life of the spirit. It is the 
training-ground, the field where souls are perfected and destined to an 
existence which transcends history. 

Chapter II discusses the concept of history according to Croce and 
inquires whether or not he includes judgments of evaluation. It seems 
that he does not, but sees it only as facts and actions with neither appro- 
bation nor condemnation, but only with comprehension and intelligibility. 
Still he arrives at the conclusion that philosophy and history are identical. 

In Chapter II Gentile builds his conception of history on that of Croce 
and finds in its shortcomings the basis for his own original and more 
personal thinking. For him Croce is too schematic. Rather than to generaliza- 
tions and conceptualizations, he would go back to the spirit. Battaglia feels 
that the synthesis of idealism is lost by its failure to provide for the irra- 
tional which is in reality the limit of the rational. The failure to separate 
being and ought-to-be is also a weakness. Gentile has attempted to unify 
judgments of value and judgments of fact, but such an attempt cancels out 
the possibility of acting otherwise than one did act. The final outcome 
seems to be the recognition of a transcendental Spirit, Reason, Truth, and 
Good beyond reason, the truth and the good in which we participate. 

M. M. T- 


Psychologie und Philosophie des Wollens. By Wilhelm Keller. Ernst Rein- 
hardt Verlag, Munchen/Basel, 1954. pp. 348. Fr. 18.50. 

The author of this significant volume, now professor emeritus at the 

University of Zurich, is well known for his work in philosophical anthro- 

pology. Here he discusses with competence and philosophical acumen the 

intricate problems of volition. Thoroughly at home in contemporary 

psychology of growth and development as well as in Continental European 
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philosophy, he approaches his subject in a way well calculated to give us 
a new perspective of the whole of human existence. 

Professor Keller’s basic orientation is that of phenomenology and 
critical philosophy. The first part of the book is, correspondingly, a phenom- 
enological analysis and clarification of the essential nature of volition. The 
second part is devoted to a positive reconstruction of the psychological 
structure of volition. It is here, in particular, that the author’s familiarity 
with relevant facts from many fields of investigation is in evidence. The 
third and last part of the book integrates the results obtained earlier, but 
does so in the form of a projection of ontological ramifications. The book 
as a whole thus moves from phenomenological analysis through psychological 
and biological facts into metaphysical perspectives. 

Without doubt, Professor Keller has given us a new understanding of 
one of the most central aspects of human existence and has cast new light 
upon an old problem. But his book is closely argued and, though highly 
rewarding, is difficult reading. W. H.W. 


Ecrivains Satiriques, Caractére et Tempérament. By W. A. Pannenborg. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1955. pp. 95. 500 fr. 
This small volume is one of an extensive series of the Collection Caractéres 
directed by the late Professor R. Le Senne of the Sorbonne. It is a research 
study in the field of characterology standing somewhat between psychology 
and philosophy. The study concerns the character and temperamental 
traits of satiric as opposed to humorous writers. The latter are defined as 
those who deal with the laughable upon a basis of sympathy, those who 
have a disposition toward raillery but always touched with tolerance and 
compassion, while the former are hard, without charity, abusive, and 
antipathetic. Thus the one is more or less relative, the other something 
absolute, condemnation without reserve or taking into account attenuating 
circumstances. The material used was the biographies of twenty-seven 
satirists from American and the major European literatures. Various traits 
are listed under type classifications and tables with comparative percentages 
set up. No generalized conclusions are given. The book is useful as an 
illustration of research in the subtle field of character and also the use of 
literary materials as sources. This reviewer has long held that American 
psychologists in their preoccupation with techniques drawn from the natural 
sciences were overlooking rich resources of material in literature where the 
insights of genius have penetrated human nature profoundly and at times 


anticipated conclusions which were to be confirmed scientifically later. 
M.M.T 


Le Sentier de Rectitude. (The Path of Rectitude) By M. H. Luzzato. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1956. pp. 189. 600 fr. 

In his introduction to this book André Chouraqui notes that the contem- 

porary West has more and more cut its own cultural and spiritual root 
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leading back into the Bible. Latin and Greek came to monopolize the atten- 
tion of cultured people and Hebrew was relegated to certain narrow circles 
of piety and erudition. In the ghettos there was developed and preserved 
an immense amount of literature, theological, exegetical, liturgical, and 
poetic, of very high order. The return of the Hebrew people to the Holy 
Land with its fever and enthusiasm of a renaissance along material lines 
has been accompanied by an astonishing resurrection of the language and 
civilization of Bible times. Thus the Presses Universitaires de France under 
the auspices of the Alliance Israélite Universelle has established the Collection 
Sinai des Sources d’Israél to make available to the French reading public 
the principal works covering Hebrew thought and civilization. It is desired 
to open the way to the original sources in the three great periods of the 
history of Israel: Biblical times, the Exile, and the Return. It is hoped that 
the publication of Le Sentier de Rectitude will lead to the establishment 
in France of a School of Hebrew Studies. 

Moise Hayyim Luzzato was an Italian Jew born in Padua in 1707. From 
a rich and cultured family, he was well educated and early showed striking 
poetic and dramatic ability, writing a treatise on rhetoric at the age of 
seventeen. A mystical experience at twenty threw him into conflict with 
the rabbinical authorities and he moved to Germany and later to Holland 
intending finally to establish himself in Palestine. On the threshold of the 
Promised Land, at St. John of Ocre, he died with all his family from the 
pest in 1746. 

Le Sentier de Rectitude was published in Amsterdam in 1740. It is based 
upon ten virtues arranged in an ascending scale of perfection, an itinerary 
toward God: awareness of man’s destination, vigilance, zeal, integrity, 
asceticism, purity, fervor, humility, fear, and sanctity. The text is based 
upon a wealth of quotation from the Bible and other classical sources of 
Hebrew thought. In view of the modern, rational ethics one is somewhat 
disturbed by the completely authoritarian and intuitive basis for right 
behavior and at times its seeming inclusion of the insignificant, but no one 
can discount the tremendous emphasis upon “the path of rectitude” to 
follow which is worthy of man’s supreme effort. M. M. T. 


LITERATURE: FROM CLASSICS TO COMMONPLACE 


On THE Poetry oF SPENSER AND THE Form or Romance. By John Arthos. 
The Macmillian Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. 207. $4.00. 


Professor Arthos follows Bishop Hurd’s arguments in Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance that Spenser’s Faerie Queene should be judged by “Gothic” 
rather than classic ideas of unity, that it is better understood when known 
against the background of other romance, medieval and Renaissance. Chap- 
ters III and IV are devoted to this background. Chapter III, “The Questing? 
studies in a fashion surprising and illuminating the scene of the romance, 
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the fantastic forests, the unknown rivers, the unmarked roads which con- 
stitute the setting for the quest which the knight must undertake. The quest, 
Professor Arthos believes, following Etienne Gilson, is the search for God: 


. .. the single conception a poet such as Spenser held to is the one 
in which the movement towards divinity and the wandering of the 
lover are seen to be part of the divinity of man, that very essence 
that God looks to care for, which with grace He guides and pre- 
serves .... Glory is achieved not alone in the fulfilment of a man’s 
own nature but also in helping to purify the relations between man 
in society . . . for only in a just and perfect society do even love 
and marriage establish a perfect relationship. (91) 


Chapter IV is devoted to the Italian writers of romance: Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. It is a learned chapter and reveals a genuine love for 
the poetry, particularly of Tasso, but it does not answer one rather important 
question raised in a footnote. Professor Arthos sees Ariosto as standing in 
a causal relation to The Faerie Queene. The great variety “of the six books 
looked at together? he writes, “is chiefly developed in the presentation of a 
world of all kinds of lovers, with all the variety of their trials. And this, it 
appears, is because The Faerie Queene begins with Ariosto” (98) Mrs. 
Josephine Waters Bennett has argued that Spenser is “a Protestant Dante” 
and that more insight will be gained by so regarding him than “by studying 
his debt to Ariosto and Tasso and considering The Faerie Queene in the 
nonexistent genre of “epic-romance:” The statement challenges Arthos’ 
basic position and he does not answer or refute it. All he says is that “Mrs. 
Bennett would agree, I am sure, that the Italian romance writers offer a 
great deal in the illumination of Spenser’s writing” (101, note) A weak 
reply. And one feels the weakness particularly when one realizes how little 
Tasso, for example, and Spenser had in common, a conclusion the author 
forces upon us with his skilful analysis. 

Spenser students will find the first three of the five chapters the most 
useful. The first chapter studies the role of the narrator in relation to the 
early poems. In “The Shepheardes Calendar” the dominant image is of the 
single figure lamenting a lost perfection, and “the role of one who complains 
will always be with Spenser as an initial role and as the beginning of his 
wisdom” (25) In the “Hymns” there is still the image of the single figure, 
not complaining, however, but praising, “even as if he were in the presence 
of the gods, and in language of such directness and strength there is hardly 
anything to equal it except the Biblical force” (33) And what he praises 
is love, which for Spenser is always at the heart of life. 

Professor Arthos is at his best in the critical sections of his work. His 
illustrations are excellent. He takes us into the heart of the works discussed. 
But his weakness in argument makes the final chapter, “Unity and The 
Faerie Queene! unsatisfactory. He accepts Miss Kathleen Williams’ argu- 
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ment that the unfinished Mutability cantos contain “a more explicit state- 
ment of the great theme which the earlier books express chiefly by symbol 
and by arrangement of the material. These two cantos, and the two final 
stanzas, are the culmination of the poem as it now stands, both unifying 
and illuminating it:’ (201, note) And although he quotes from her article 
in a note, part of which appears above, the meaning of her argument is not 
clearly worked out in the chapter. Only after pondering the meaning of 
the note does the reader understand the direction of the final pages of the 
book. It may well be that since the book was largely written in 1949 and 
1950 (8) Professor Arthos was reluctant to revise his chapter to incorporate 
into its structure ideas from an essay published in 1952. If that is the case, 
it is a pity for there is so much of merit in this study. Arrot ARNOLD 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE Oxp VIC, 1954-1955. By Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1956. pp. xiv-165. $4.00. 

This is the second in a projected series of five volumes illustrating by action 

photographs the Old Vic’s five-year plan to produce all the plays in the 

First Folio. The plays produced and photographed this year are Macbeth, 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Taming of the Shrew, Richard Il, As You Like 

It, Henry IV (Parts I and II). 

The Old Vic story is a success story. It no longer has to depend on its 
reputation for high artistic standards alone; it now can announce that it 
has substantial working reserves and satisfactory special reserves. In addition, 
its schools and its subsidiary, the Bristol Old Vic, are producing the 
Shakespeare actors of today and tomorrow; and its London company 
and its touring companies give audiences the opportunity to see Shake- 
speare produced at its best. Many of the finest English actors return from 
profitable movie and commercial theater engagements to participate in Old 
Vic productions, “and the happy stimulating atmosphere of the Old Vic 
sticks in their memories and in due course draws them back?’ (xiii) 

The 137 photographs made during actual performance will please lovers 
of Shakespearean theater; some will be particularly helpful to directors 
and students of stagecraft. The production notes are useful to those con- 
cerned with the staging of Shakespeare. For example, we learn that Michael 
Benthall’s production was most successful when played on the wide stage of 
Edinburgh’s huge Assembly Hall, but when played in the conventional 
Victorian theater in London where the Old Vic company acts, the sense 
of space was lacking, so that the noise of the production seemed overwhelm- 
ing. Just so much difference is made by the physical theater in which 
Shakespeare is produced. 

Except for Ann Todd, known to Americans as a film actress, most of 
the actors are still unknown to us. But the company that produced great 
stars like Gielgud, Olivier, and Alec Guinness will doubtless have among the 
actors playing the plays photographed here a few who will achieve fame 
in the years to come. A. A. 
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Nature IN SHAKESPEARIAN TraGepy. By Robert Speaight. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-179. $3.00. 

A trend in latter-day scholarship has been toward the study of basic concepts, 
emphases, and objectives in Shakespeare’s plays taken in groups. Thus a 
decade ago Dr. Tillyard made informed appraisal of what, fundamentally, 
Shakespeare was getting at in the history plays. A somewhat cognate under- 
taking, though one even more significant since it grapples with matter more 
profound, is the study under review. Starting with the accepted idea that 
the entire dramatic achievement is based on belief in a moral order but 
confining itself in the main to the tragedies, it considers whether that which 
nature reveals is not largely the source of Shakespeare’s apprehension of the 
divine. 

Shakespeare, it of course admits, “never affected to be God’s spokesman,’ 
least of all regarding the hereafter. He does not instruct us “with the 
philosopher’s detachment but with the poet’s intense participation” in reality 
and experience. He builds his universe upon three planes—that of the 
individual, that of society, and that of nature—and in his concern with one 
of the three he never forgets the other two. What, to him, is nature? It is 
the created world, including the human, it is “what he finds and accepts’ 
Always, the study avers, “it is the point of his departure’ Always it is inter- 
fused and surrounded with moral law and with grace. 

The study analyzes six stages of Shakespeare’s increasing insight into the 
connection between nature and the divine. Beginning with Hamlet, and 
proceeding through Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, and Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, it emerges into a kind of mortal theophany in The Tempest. It makes 
pronouncements on this matter and that along the way which may be 
disputed; for example, it insists that the opening scene of King Lear is not 
an exception to Shakespeare’s mastery in dramatic beginnings. But it is 
bestrewn with shrewd obiter dicta as well; it affirms, for example, “There is 
one thing in Hamlet more important than the Prince of Denmark—and that 
is Denmark” The spotlighting of the word nature in pivotal passages of all 
six plays is especially illuminating. Your reviewer’s opinion is that this 
admirably phrased and well sustained study makes good the thesis that “by 
his acceptance and understanding of nature . . . Shakespeare progressively 
arrived” at spiritual vision and wisdom. GARLAND GREEVER 


Tue Stave or Lire: A Stupy or SHAKESPEARE AND THE Ipea oF Justice. By 
M. D. H. Parker. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1955. pp. 264. $3.75. 
Miss Parker’s book is another in the growing body of Christian interpreta- 
tions of Shakespeare’s work. The most important name in the group is that 
of Mr. G. Wilson Knight, but others have made contributions to it, including 
Professor R. W. Battenhouse of Indiana University and the late R. W. 
Chambers. As her point of departure Miss Parker takes exception to Graham 
Greene’s statement in the preface to John Gerard, the Autobiography of an 
Elizabethan that there is a whole area of the Elizabethan scene missing from 
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Shakespeare’s “huge world of comedy and despair’ All kinds of people 
speak, “but the martyrs are quite silent—one might say that the Christians 
are quite silent.’ This is not so, says the author: “Even on the outer surface of 
the plays the martyrs are audible, and the Christians are very vocal indeed” 
By the martyrs both writers mean Catholic martyrs, and Miss Parker notes 
that one of Shakespeare’s cousins “‘stood where Father Gerard stood and died 
where it was Gerard’s ambition to die?’ (10) 

It is no accident, although the author likes to think it one, that she ends 
up writing an appendix in which she answers her question “Was Shakespeare 
a Recusant?” by saying, “It would appear that Shakespeare was indeed a 
Papist in sympathy and doctrine, but whether he was a recusant or not we 
shall probably never know for certain’ (253) The arguments are chiefly 
those presented by H. Mutschmann and K. Wentersdorf in Shakespeare and 
Catholicism (1952) and they are chiefly arguments about the Catholicism of 
Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s mother, her family, and the Catholicism of 
people Shakespeare was associated with. But there is no evidence that would 
stand in a court of law to prove Shakespeare was a Catholic. 

The weakness of this argument does not invalidate the entire book. The 
author is interested in Shakespeare’s “traditionally Christian answers to the 
classical question of metaphysical justice: what is evil? what is the relation 
between sin and suffering? how, if at all, do men become good?” She believes 
that 


. evil in Shakespeare, as in St. Augustine and St. Thomas, is defec- 


tion of being and nature. It is caused typically by pride and lust for 
power. Suffering is due to sin, but not necessarily to the sin of the 
person concerned. By suffering, their own or another’s, men may 
become good. But in time—and this constitutes Shakespearean 
tragedy—this good, though real is mortal . . . 

As these are truths in time, it is in time, not after time, that Shake- 
speare imposes on them in the last plays the truths of eternity. (175) 


Five chapters are devoted to a discussion of the plays in something like 
chronological order. The last chapter is a learned and perhaps too compact 
discussion of the idea of justice in Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
Calvin, Luther, and Hooker. It strikes me as the best part of the book, for it 
is certainly the best organized. Although Miss Parker often has interesting 
things to say about the plays, what she says is not fresh, and her tendency to 
go off on tangents keeps the reader thinking: yes, but what has this to do 
with the topic? 

Nothing in her interpretation of the plays makes them exclusively 
Catholic. Nothing, as far as I can see, and I am not a theologian, is in the 
plays that could not be explained by Shakespeare’s knowledge of Hooker's 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity or the kind of thinking that it represents. Miss 
Parker characterizes Hooker’s book as “Almost entirely Thomist and 
Aristotelian” (197); and if she finds Shakespeare Thomist and Aristotelian, 
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why couldn’t he have arrived at his position as many Elizabethan Protestants 
did, for Hooker represents the official position of the Elizabethan Established 
Church? A. A. 


Tue Crassics anp Renaissance THoucut. By Paul Oskar Kristeller. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1955. pp. 106. $2.50. 

Central to Professor Kristeller’s arguments in the four lectures reprinted 
here, and originally delivered at Oberlin College in 1954, is his definition of 
the cluster of terms “humanist;’ “humanistic; and “humanism” Many 
twentieth-century writers call any concern with human values “humanistic’’ 
This vague definition is not the Renaissance one, and throughout this book 
the author recalls us to the Renaissance use of the term. 

Renaissance humanism is a phase of “what has been called the rhetorical 
tradition in Western culture” and has as its end an ability to speak and to 
write well. The method of achieving this end was imitation of the classics. 
And while Latin literature was known and studied in part during the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance humanists extended the number of known Latin writings 
to the present limits; and because of the invention of printing a knowledge 
and appreciation of Latin literature were more widely diffused than ever 
before. So too with Greek literature. Although Greek was studied all through 
the Middle Ages in the Byzantine East, it was the rare exception in the medi- 
eval West. The achievement of the Renaissance scholars was that they trans- 
lated into Latin “almost the entire body of Greek literature then known, and 
thus introduced it into the main stream of Western thought.” (16) 

Because of the popularity of humanistic studies, practically every scholar 
received a humanistic education before he acquired his professional training. 
In this way humanistic learning influenced all branches of study, and impor- 
tant thinkers, such as Cusanus, Ficino, Pico, and many others, combined a 
humanistic background with solid philosophical achievements. The desire to 
claim these thinkers for humanism, Professor Kristeller believes, led to a 
confusion in the original meaning of the term and to an identification of 
“humanism” with all or most of Renaissance philosophy. (2) 

The second and third chapters trace the complex histories of the tradi- 
tions of Aristotle and Plato from the death of Aristotle through Byzantine 
and Western scholarship down to the seventeenth century. It is a most 
complicated history and this is the best brief account I know. The author 
demonstrates that in spite of “widespread revolt against the authority of 
Aristotle, the tradition of Aristotelianism continued to be very strong 
throughout the Renaissance period, and in some ways it even increased rather 
than declined” (24) The most successful attacks on Aristotelianism came 
from Galileo and the other physicists of the seventeenth century. But just as 
the authority of Aristotle in natural philosophy was overthrown, it reached 
new heights in literary criticism, for the Poetics probably never before or 
since enjoyed the authority it enjoyed in the seventeenth century. 

The tradition of Plato is very difficult to handle because “Hardly a single 
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notion which we associate with Plato has been held by all Platonists. . . . Thus 
it is possible for two thinkers who have been conventionally and perhaps 
legitimately classified as Platonists to have very different philosophies, or 
even to have not a specific doctrine in common?’ (48) During the Renais- 
sance, medieval interpretations of Platonism were still influential (the Neo- 
platonism of St. Augustine, of Boethius, the influence of Erigena, the 
mysticism of Master Eckhart), but the Renaissance introduced many scholars 
to Plato in the original, and for the first time many of Plato’s works were 
translated into Latin (the Republic, Laws, Gorgias, and the Phaedrus) and 
some of these translations achieved great popularity. 

The last chapter “Paganism and Christianity” dismisses as legend the 
supposed paganism of the Renaissance. 


If an age where the nonreligious concerns that had been growing 
for centuries attained a kind of equilibrium with the religious and 
theological thought, or even began to surpass it in vitality and 
appeal, must be called pagan, the Renaissance was pagan, at least in 
certain places and phases. Yet since the religious convictions of 
Christianity were either retained or transformed, but never really 
challenged, it seems more appropriate to call the Renaissance a 
fundamentally Christian age. (73) 


Throughout this little book Professor Kristeller deperids heavily on clear 


definition supported by great learning to make his points. He refutes the 
attempts to characterize the Middle Ages as humanist in the Renaissance 
sense of that word and argues for a difference in degree, if not altogether in 
kind, between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. There is a selected 
bibliography and a helpful section of notes. The book is physically attractive, 
and I found only one error—a case of mislineation—on page 41. A. A. 


Tue TuHoucut anp CuLture oF THE ENcLisH Renaissance. Edited by 
Elizabeth M. Nugent. Cambridge University Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. xix-703. 
$7.50. 

This volume is an anthology in two senses. First it is an anthology of Tudor 

prose (1481-1555), including the work of Tudor humanists, grammarians, 

political and social theorists, medical men, churchmen, chroniclers and his- 
torians, and writers of romance and tales. Each selection is compendiously 
introduced, to use a term dear to Tudor rhetoricians. It is also an anthology 
of essays by such distinguished scholars as Douglas Bush, W. Gordon Zeeveld, 

W. E. Campbell, EF S. Boas, and H. S. Bennett whose introductions to the 

major sections of the book are particularly helpful. There is a section of 

notes, a good bibliography for each of the sections, and an index. The text is 
modernized and throughout the book Latin quotations are translated. 

One cannot read far in the selections reprinted by Miss Nugent without 
becoming aware of what Professor Bush calls the “indissoluble marriage 
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of virtue and good letters; and “letters” usually meant Greek and Latin 
literature. The end of education was to produce statesmen and citizens, 
not scholars. 


It was these Tudor humanists who established what was the ruling 
motive of English classical study down to the days of the “Jowett” 
mind. From More to Milton the writings of English humanists are 
chiefly on public affairs, education, and religion. . . . the modern 
descendants of these Tudor humanists are men like Dean Inge and 
Gilbert Murray, Sir Alfred Zimmern and Sir Ronald Storrs. (7) 


Overshadowed by the much greater literature of the Elizabethan period, 
Tudor literature is not widely studied. Because of Professor Nugent’s 
book beginners i in the field will be comfortably introduced to the important 
prose writers and will be guided toward more advanced and thorough 
study. A.A. 


JonaTHan Swirt, A Criticat Biocrapuy. By John Middleton Murry. Noon- 
day Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. 508. $6.00. 

The unsolved questions related to the life and writings of Jonathan Swift 
have intrigued scholars for many years with the result that the Swift bibli- 
ography is significantly large (note the work A Bibliography of the Writings 
in Prose and Verse of Jonathan Swift by H. Teerink). Such men as John 
Forster, Sir Leslie Stephen, Carl Van Doren, Bertram Newman, and Harold 
Williams, to name just a few, have produced biographical studies, and 
books and articles of a critical nature are numerous. Despite these works, 
the present volume is most welcome. 

Mr. Murry has filled in a number of gaps in the perplexing life which 
help to give a clearer understanding of the development of the great man. 
Swift’s years in the household of Sir William Temple, his attitude toward 
marriage, his years as the champion of the Tories, and the whole of the 
residence in Ireland are clarified pleasantly as well as satisfactorily. 

Prior to 1708 Swift was meeting people, forming ideas, watching for 
opportunities for the expansion of his genius. That he was a churchman 
probably did not help his situation except that it furnished him a meager 
living. Actually, the mind of the man was far greater than his position. 
The years 1709 to 1714 saw the rise of the Tory leadership in governmental 
circles and with this came the opportunity for Swift to play a significant 
role. Because of the relatively important place which he held, there was 
good reason to expect preferment in the church, but the queen could not 
forgive certain implications which she believed were made in “A Tale of a 
Tub’ Thus, in 1714, when Queen Anne died and the Tory power was dis- 
placed, Swift found it expedient to return to Dublin where he was to 
spend a major part of the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Murry’s discussion of Vanessa and Stella and their association with 
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Swift poignantly reveal a side of Swift's life which is often treated super- 
ficially. Swift was keenly interested in several women during his life but 
two doubtless influenced him most. 

The present reviewer found the analytical and critical treatment of 
Swift’s writings the most interesting chapters. This applies especially to 
A Tale of A Tub, Gulliver's Travels, and The Drapier Letters. These works 
reveal the thought processes of their author on widely diversified topics 
with the element of satire predominant. 

The last chapters of this volume, “The Dean on the Dean” and “The 
Last Years; are as fine a summing up of the life and work of a great man 
as is likely to be found. They form a fitting conclusion for this splendidly 
complete picture of the diverse character of Jonathan Swift. All lovers 
of Swift’s writings should be thankful to Mr. Murry for this study. It is 
filled with authoritative detail, is highly interesting as biography, and is 
delightful in style. Watrter M. CritrenpeN 


A Description oF MILLeniuM Hatt. By Sarah Scott. Edited by Walter 
M. Crittenden. Bookman Associates, N.Y., 1955. pp. 200. $4.00. 

When the English novel was being born in the eighteenth century, a number 

of intellectual “bluestocking” women were not only midwifing, but bearing 

it too. One of them, Sarah Scott, wrote this book in 1762, and now, almost 

two hundred years later, it has been reprinted in an attractive volume with 

a highly informative and interesting preface by Dr. Walter Crittenden, 


a professor of English at the University of Southern California. 

The debt that modern novelists owe to their eighteenth-century 
precursors has seldom been adequately and publicly acknowledged. The 
modern detective, suspense, psychological, and problem novels, to name 
but a few, can be traced to eighteenth-century sources. In this instance 
it is obvious that it contributed significantly to the evolving pattern of 
the didactic novel of thesis or purpose. Further, Sarah Scott was com- 
pletely “modern” in her realization that didacticism must be sugar-coated: 
the heroines of Millenium Hall are proper ladies, calm in their reason, 
and sustained by an eighteenth-century spiritual, intellectual, and material 
optimism, and yet their narratives embrace seductions, moral lapses, and 
those sins which continue to echo long after the fiddler has been paid and 
dismissed. Millenium Hall is a utopia in miniature. It is a place of refuge 
for gentle ladies whose purses are empty, for circus performers who have 
suffered under the blunt eyes of sensation seekers, and even for birds 
and beasts who find no pleasure in being hunted. 

A rather poignant note is to be found in the preface in which it is 
mentioned that Sarah Scott’s beauty had been marred by the scars of 
smallpox. In the novel itself a Mrs. Trentham, one of the fictional characters, 
has been similarly afflicted. Her “features and complexion have been so 
injured by smallpox, that one can but just guess that they were uncommonly 
fine.” 
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There are other instances where the shadow of the author falls upon 
the fictional stage. However, the main interest of the novel to modern 
readers is to be found in its author’s optimism and belief that morality and 
reason are the twin paths to perfection and the good life. It is a neat and 
reasonable world that she has created. The fact that it is all rather im- 
practical and not a little naive with its capsule solutions for social ills does 
not detract from the placid aura of optimism which surrounds the reader 
who is capable of suspending his disbelief for two hundred pages. 

Millenium Hall is a kind of literary Disneyland where one can vacation 
for the time it takes to read it. It is with regret that one sees the gentle, 
intellectual ladies disappear into the mists of fantasy and the long ago. 
Especially is this so when one returns to a world where H-bombs glitter 
malignantly in the stratosphere and where reason is as suspect as it has 
usually been in the past, except, of course, in Cockaigne, The Abbey of 
Theleme—and Millenium Hall. Freperick B. SHROYER 
Los Angeles State College 


Eneuish Avutosiocrapny. By Wayne Shumaker. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1954. pp. ix-262. $3.25. 
In his study of English autobiography, Mr. Wayne Shumaker takes as his 
“to discover what autobiographies in the modern mode are like; 
specifically, what typical autobiographies contain and how they are put 
together as structural wholes:’ He begins with a historical survey, the main 
points of which are that St. Augustine’s Confessions is the earliest “modern” 
autobiography, that it was not imitated for six or seven centuries, and that 
frank and conscious interest in one’s own experiences, with a feeling of 
their dignity and importance, did not develop until the eighteenth century; 
and since then the tradition has grown rapidly. “From the late eighteenth 
century to the present,’ Mr. Shumaker says, “the most important changes 
have been consequent on the deepening of psychological insights and the 
borrowing of [the techniques of fiction] . . ” Wisely, perhaps, Mr. 
Shumaker makes no effort to examine in detail the “causes” of these 
changes, but he does speculate that they “might be found in the substitution 
of inductive thought habits for deductive,’ that is, in the view that “Truth, 
instead of being already known in its essentials, could be discovered only 
by the slow accumulation of particulars.’ Later he observes that one of the 
great effects of the Romantic period in cultural history was the deepening 
of self-awareness. This development had some good effects, some bad; but 
at all events it is directly related to the writing of autobiography. 

In his last three chapters, the author examines in some detail three 
autobiographies as typical and significant examples of different modes of 
writing: Mill’s Autobiography as an example of the expository mode, 
Trollope’s Autobiography as an example of the mixed mode, and George 
Moore's Hail and Farewell as an example of the narrative mode, with many 
dramatic passages. It is “novelized” or thematic autobiography, handled 
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with great artistic skill, and Mr. Shumaker devotes a number of pages 
to an analysis of the techniques employed. It is not his purpose to analyze 
autobiographical novels, such as Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. 
And certainly he ought not to be adversely criticized for not doing what 
he did not intend to do. At the same time, since the autobiographical novel 
is the final development of a tendency which Mr. Shumaker traces, it 
would seem that he might profitably have given some space to a study 
of this matter. Harovp E. Brices 


A Century or Enciisn Farce. By Leo Hughes. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1956. pp. vi-307. $5.00. 

This product of traditional scholarship is for the theatrical historian of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The ordinary reader may well find 
it amusing to note that the farceurs of the Restoration utilized buffoonery 
very like Chaplin’s or the Marx brothers’ (the author points out specific 
parallels with gusto), and that the use of props such as teacups that shoot 
wildly into the air goes back at least as far as Elizabethan times. Certain 
conclusions, such as Professor Hughes’s view that the English have pre- 
ferred gross, physical character and action in adapting their farce from 
French or Italian sources, suggest interesting speculation. But the author’s 
close—and consequently rather repetitious—tracing of the growth of farce 
as a genre viewed from various angles, and his constant allusion to now 
well-forgotten skits, may seem to many a bit tedious. 

The specialist will find, however, a scholarly, documented investigation 
of many of the non-intellectual aspects of English acting and theatrical 
writing during the century after 1660, a history of activities such as farce 
and pantomine, openly mindless and consequently slighted by previous 
historians. After showing that the writers of the period studied had no 
clear idea of the nature of farce, Professor Hughes limits such material 
to that type of entertainment which attempts to amuse without presenting 
satire or moral, i.e., to excite “the nonreflective guffaw: He traces the 
development of such theatrical fare from the drolls that persisted under 
Puritan ban to the farcical afterpiece that emerged about 1704 because 
of competition developed between the two patent houses. He traces 
season by season the relationship of this farce with pantomine, which also 
developed out of the theatrical warfare, noting the influence of the 
commedia dell arte, which he feels was much stronger on pantomine. He 
studies the competition of the farces being produced in booths at local fairs 
and their influence upon those at the patent houses, and the influence of 
French farces such as Moliére’s. He lends some concreteness to his work 
vy discussing the careers of some of the famous farceurs of the century, 
from Nokes and Tony Leight through Pinkethman to Garrick, and analyzes 
representative farces. He believes that the typical farce was merely a series 
of episodes strung together very loosely in a simple plot involving a 
chase or a love intrigue. Frequently these episodes were based upon such 
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horseplay as the pursued posing as a statue and being inadvertently abused, 
or posing as a corpse and facing dissection by a garrulous doctor. 
Whatever the layman may feel about applying such a scholarly approach 
to obviously nonintellectual material, Professor Hughes has, by investi- 
gating these neglected nooks, served well in rounding out and balancing 
our picture of the theatrical world of Dryden, Congreve, and Garrick. 
D. B. PALLETTE 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE Dream. By Frederic I. Carpenter. Phil- 
osophical Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. vi-220. $4.75. 
Professor Carpenter defines the American dream as the millennial hope of 
an ideal new world. American civilization, and consequently American 
literature, has largely been conditioned by sympathy with this hope or by 
disillusioned recoil from it. Thus the dream, though reinterpreted by each 
generation, represents something of a constant in American life, a motivating 
force that gives America its peculiar identity. Professor Carpenter is chiefly 
concerned with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but he sees Emer- 
sonian transcendentalism as “a development of the old puritan faith, 
divorced from the old puritan formalism” Similarly, pragmatism was an 
extension from Emerson’s appeal to experience, interpreted by the self- 
reliant individual. In the diverse realisms of Walt Whitman, Sinclair Lewis, 
Eugene O’Neill, Robinson Jeffers, Thomas Wolfe, John Steinbeck, William 


Saroyan, and Ernest Hemingw ay there are many evidences of faith in the 
American dream. Some of the connections established are fresh and valu- 
able. Professor Carpenter concludes his discussion of Steinbeck: 


For the first time in history, The Grapes of Wrath brings together 
and makes real three great skeins of American thought. It begins 
with the transcendental oversoul, Emerson’s faith in the common 
man, and his Protestant self-reliance. To this it joins Whitman's 
religion of the love of all men and his mass democracy. And it 
combines these mystical and poetic ideas with the realistic philos- 
ophy of pragmatism and its emphasis on effective action. From this 
it develops a new kind of Christianity—not otherworldly and passive, 
but earthly and active. 


Of The Old Man and the Sea it is asserted that Hemingway “has achieved 
that synthesis of immediate experience and mysticism which, perhaps, is 
the ‘fifth dimension? ” 

Professor Carpenter’s volume is suggestive rather than comprehensive. 
He selects those authors and those works which most readily fit his purpose. 
There is no discussion of Franklin, Cooper, Clemens, James, Dreiser, and 
Faulkner, and only incidental comment on Poe and Howells. Hawthorne 
and Melville are presented as doubters of the dream, important in our day 
because they anticipate our own dilemma. In his conclusion Professor Car- 
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penter contrasts Melville’s Billy Budd with Herman Wouk’s The Caine 
Mutiny, maintaining that the later book presents the problem of authority 
and individual liberty in more complex and realistic terms. Billy Budd 
represents the “traditional” denial of the American dream, The Caine 
Mutiny a pragmatic modification. As a whole, Professor Carpenter’s book 
implies that even under present conditions, a pragmatically limited faith in 
the dream is possible and desirable. B. R. McE perry, Jr. 


Give THE Heart Rein. By Sydney King Russell. Bookman Associates, N.Y., 
1955. Pp. 92. $2.75. 

Seventy-seven short poems are presented in this book, some of them 
reprinted from original appearance in nearly twenty various periodicals. 
Most of them are lyric or meditative. The topics dealt with range from 
individual persons to cities, from a word to a world, from music to silence, 
from Circe to “a light tan gal,’ from steel towers to a blossom on a bough. 
Some of these poems give excellently perspective, satirical characterizations. 
The author seems in general to be chiefly concerned with the passing of time, 
growing old, and preparation for death. Frequently his lines have a lovely 
lilt. At times he overstrains his enthusiasm into an unwise exaggeration. An 
occasional dull or harsh line, or a statement that comes short of its intended 
cleverness (¢.g., 48) lowers the mood of exhilaration. He indulges rather too 
frequently in the device of interrogation. Three poems are especially 
successful: “Fugitive; “And Heaven Lies Far? and “Time to Remember?’ 
(85, 30, 27) 

Mr. Russell achieves many effective expressions of sensitive joy in the 
simple yet superb pleasures of physical living. He apprehends these pleasures 
accurately and keenly, and records them in words of melodic appeal. I quote 
the following as partial indication of his style: 


Give the heart room 
To touch, to know 
The taste of earth 
The feel of snow, 
The scent of rain, 
The kiss of air. . . 


WituiaM D. TemMPpLeEMAN 


Yoca Dictionary. By Ernest Wood. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1956. 
pp. xi-178. $3.75. 

Within 178 pages this author, who has written elsewhere on the systems of 
yoga, has included a great deal of valuable material for the not-too-advanced 
student of Hindu philosophy. The technical material and terminology have 
been taken from works in the original Sanskrit language, from the Sutras of 
Patanjali to the writings of Shankara. A few references to Zen Buddhism 
and the Sufis of Islam are included. E H.R. 
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